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The Teacher’s Position in Our Present 
Social Status 


GROPING FOR LEADERS 


By REV. RICHARD DOWLING, S. J., Dean of the Department of Education at Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 
Before Bristol County Teachers Association at Taunton, Mass., October 28, 1938 


UR nation today is in the midst of a moral, social 
and economic crisis. We have survived the depres- 
sion, witnessed the birth of the New Deal, endured 

the Repression, yet the year 1938 still finds this land of the 
free and home of the brave sitting on the anxious seat. We 
are in a state of social change; and the widespread political 
corruption, our divorce rate which surpasses even Pagan 
Japan, a collapse of our standards of sex behavior, the prev- 
alence of crime in our nation, particularly juvenile de- 
linquency: all make the thoughtful observer wonder if our 
changing civilization he not tottering on its stream-lined 
foundations. On many sides, too, we hear that at least a 
contributory cause is our vaunted school system. Many even 
question whether the results of our present system of educa- 
tion have justified the faith and the sacrifice of the American 
people. 

For no one can deny that even in this land of big business, 
we have gone in for education in a big way. Indeed, educa- 
tion is our biggest business. We have a ten billion dollar 
plant to work in; we have a million and a half employees on 
the payroll; and on each school day we minister to thirty 
million of our youth, the hope of our nation. And the tax- 
pavers’ bill for this stupendous service runs close to three 
billion dollars a year. Yet an ever growing wave of criticism 
against our school system pervades our land; and in the 
present chaotic state of the world, we teachers cannot afford 
to ignore it. We must face the facts, separate the chaff from 
the wheat honestly, and set our house in order. For as 
President Roosevelt said in his speech at the summer session 
of the National Educational Association in New York City: 
“The teachers in America are the ultimate guardians of the 
human capital in America, the assets which must be made to 
pay social dividends, if democracy is to survive.” It is a 
tremendous responsibility directly on our doorstep and on 
such an occasion as this, when we gather to consider our 


problems, it seems fitting that we should discuss the teachers’ 
position in our present social status, candidly facing our 
defects and nobly striving to motivate our actions to enable us 
to fulfill our high calling of training the future citizens of 
this great democracy we call the United States of America. 

The whole problem of American education needs re- 
thinking. But we must use common-sense reason, not ostrich- 
head smugness, or grass-hopper logic with kangaroo conclu- 
sions in our approach to the solution. 

Is our present school system meeting the needs of our 
modern life? Is our present state of unrest due to the fact 
that we have engaged in a mammoth splurge of mass produc- 
tion, engendering false ideas and ideals, so that the mushroom 
growth has strangled the builder? Would not an impartial 
tour through one of our modern knowledge factories con- 
vince us that this condition is a menace to real education. 
We pass the child in at one end, expose him to multiple free 
courses, often allowing him to browse like a contented cow; 
give him certain mechanized tests which require little more 
than the intelligence of a stuffed parrot, and turn out at 
graduation a product which we call educated. Isn’t it true 
that in too many cases we must honestly say that our student 
was exposed to an education, but one wonders “if it took.” 

Or is it the exploitation of that subtle modern fallacy, 
“what is new is better,” the worship of the “now,” which 
makes present-day education a doubtful blessing? Spelling 
Science with a capital “S” and making utilitarian standards 
their ideal, these modern Messiahs have scrapped the tradi- 
tions of centuries as mediaeval tabus and adopted a curricu- 
lum suited to vocational expectancy rather than vocational 
aptitude. And the resultant product is trained, not for life, 
but for making a living with the too frequent outcome of a 
middle age of life beset with groping, dissatisfaction and 
discontent. Must not the impartial observer draw the conclu- 
sion that such a curriculum is really an accretion of courses 
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rather than an organic growth; a hodge-podge of utilitarian 
gadgets rather than an integration of human ideas to a defi- 
nite ideal. We should strip the shibboleth of service of its 
pragmatic vices, get back to the basic fact that we are training 
men, not mechanisms; that we must abandon the standards of 
mediocrity induced by our false notions of mass education 
and re-establish the standards postulated by man’s specific 
nature. 

Or is our present set-up of School Committees or Boards 
of Education the best means of administering our schools? 
Are they, as some educators assert, a trammeling influence 
which hamstrings our educational effectiveness and makes 
our school system a political football to be quarter-backed 
or downed by every political whim? Whether or not there is 
need for radical reorganization in our school supervision so 
that teachers are chosen solely on a merit system, is apart 
from the purpose of this lecture. Suffice it to say, that an en- 
lightened public opinion will give an adequate solution to 
that phase of our problem. Our schools are as sacred an 
element in our social fabric as our judiciary and once our 
people fully realize their duty in this regard, we are optimis- 
tic enough to feel that they will do it. 

Other reasons might be readily educed for the failure of 
our school system to produce better results, but we shall leave 
their consideration for other occasions. One fundamental 
cause of the present groping of our educational objectives, 
in my personal opinion, is the fact that our efficiency-mad 
leaders have beclouded the teacher-function in our present- 
day schools. 

Price is what you pay for a thing, value is its intrinsic 
worth. And a fair determination of the value of any institu- 
tion is its product. So the student must ever be the measure 
of our schools. And unbiased judgment today must pro- 
nounce too many of our graduates wanting, if we take 
learning, reflection and culture to be the norm of an edu- 
cated man. 

Indeed, sadly must we admit that the American attitude 
today is even anti-intellectual. We dwell in a tabloid age, 
where columnists mould public opinion; where college stu- 
dents appear more interested in jitter-bugs than world 
problems. And if man ceases to be man, unless he is domi- 
nated by reason, surely a quiet contemplation of our present 
social scene makes one wonder if the advancing ape of the 
evolutionists has not pedaled into reverse. And one danger- 
ous result of the anti-intellectual attitude is that we leave 
our youth easy victims for propaganda so rampant in the 
world today. Ideas are still the stock in trade of the propa- 
gandist and they hammer them on the senses of their victims 
by every device known to high-pressure advertising. Unless 
then, the observer has learned to reflect, analyze and evalu- 
ate, he becomes an easy victim to their insidious snares. 

The traditional American view of a college was Mark 
Hopkins on one end of a log and the student on the other 
end. This homely expression was meant to convey the im- 
portance of the teacher-function, not an emphasis on ex- 
ternals. Emphasis on externals is a sign of decadence. Ideas, 
not buildings, are vibrant, vitalizing influences in the mould- 
ing of men. Yet we have allowed our school system to be 
regimented into mechanized forms, where results of education 
are measured by quantitative tests which in no way are a 
criterion of culture. The teacher, from his proper position of 
leader, has become a mouth-piece and his personal influence 
has approached the vanishing point. The consequence has 
been a mere imparting of information, usually in pint-pot 
units, in the same way we feed oil to an engine. The natu- 
ralistic concept of man engendered through the years of 
training and glorified by good publicity has introduced the 
educand to a chaos, rather than a cosmos, a chaos where we 





talk of child-centered schools and self-expression. Self-expres- 
sion of what, pray? No one denies that interest is a para- 
mount element in teaching any subject. But when we put 
interest before content, haven’t we tried to make the tail wag 
the dog? The aim of education is self-discipline. And down 
through the centuries, the only way man has found to attain 
self-mastery is through discipline. Since man’s nature remains 
specifically the same, solely through disciplined training will 
we educate proper citizens. This does not mean that we 
advocate a Prussian, rigoristic regimentation of our youth, 
but a harmonious, rational, human organization of our cur- 
riculum, suited to individual needs and motivated to produce 
a cultured product. There is no royal road to learning. Sad 
experience, no doubt, has already convinced us that we do 
not get knowledge by osmosis, nor wisdom by wish. And if 
we wheddle little Johnny or Annabella with sugar coated 
pills of predigested facts, we are not fitting them for the 
battle of life. For the basic demand of every life is sacrifice, 
unselfishness, and generosity. Unless, then, in his plastic 
period, the educand is trained to realize the responsibilities of 
citizenship, we are chasing rainbows to imagine that he will 
wake up some morning to find himself educated for life. 
When, therefore, our mechanistic philosophers de-emphasized 
the teacher-function in child training by the proud boast that 
they could reduce education to a formula, they failed to fore- 
see that their resultant product might be a well-informed 
animal, if you will, but hardly a person aware of his respon- 
sibilities to society and capable of taking his place as a worthy 
citizen in a democracy. 

We need, then, to re-emphasize the teacher-function in our 
present-day education. For our teachers are not like the 
learned slaves of ancient Rome, who taught privileged youth 
only what their masters permitted. Our teachers are the con- 
secrated leaders of our youth. Education is not a function of 
the individual, but of Society. And the teacher is the trusted 
executive of the three Societies, the family, the State and the 
Church. And in these troublous days, when we witness the 
break-down of the home, and the tendency to force upon 
free people the yoke of the totalitarian state, the responsi- 
bility of the teacher has increased to the point where we may 
say that he stands forth as the savior of Society. His is the 
most serious trust of instructor, guide and disciplinarian of 
our citizen of tomorrow. And as our youth are trained, 
normally, so shall they live. 

For mortal man of his nature is a hero-worshipper. Any- 
thing abstract or impersonal cannot rouse men, but they will 
gladly die for a person. So the true teacher must be a leader 
in deed as well as in name, an example to his students in 
culture and citizenship worthy of imitation as well as admira- 
tion. For the plastic student comes to the teacher with trust 
and hope, expecting to find the answers to his uncertainty 
and groping. He seeks inspiration as well as guidance, and 
disillusionment may ruin his life. 

So the real teacher is ever an idealist. His is a mission 
touched with the sublime, for he holds the destiny of 
Society in his hands. His is an objective, not only to develop 
his student in body and mind, but also to train his will and 
develop his character so that the student will grow, not only 
physically and intellectually, but also that he may become a 
free, responsible, disciplined, virtuous, moral human being. 
His is the privilege of fashioning the mind and the heart 
and the Ego of a child, so that in the march of the years, he 
carries the imprint of his teacher, whether for good or for 
evil. 

And yet this sublime duty is arduous, monotonous, un- 
eventful, with relatively poor remuneration and little chance 
for promotion. If, as Dr. Hutchins asserts, the milk-men in 
Chicago are better paid than the high school teachers, it is 
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a sad comment on our present social organization. ‘Teachers, 
particularly, should have a living wage, consistent with their 
cultural standard in the community. The enthusiasm of 
noble hearts and the zeal of our ablest minds should be at- 
tracted to the training of our youth. If we are content to 
make teaching but a stop-gap on the road to professional 
success, our schools will never fulfill properly their function 
of producing good citizens. It is our duty as teachers and 
moulders of the American mind to enlighten the public on 
the seriousness of their obligation to make the teaching pro- 
fession remunerative enough to free the teacher from eco- 
nomic worry, remove the bread-and-butter attitude as the 
mill-stone of educational progress and permit our teachers to 
devote all their energies to their herculean task, making the 
teaching profession what it should rightly be—a labor of love. 

Now the primary means of attaining the true teacher- 
function in our present-day Society, is for the teacher, him- 
self, to attain his ideal. He first of all must realize his own 
responsibilities. He must face the fact that no one gives 
what he has not, that he can only communicate to his stu- 
dents what he himself his mastered. Despite the blurbs of 
mechanistic philosophers, example is still the most potent 
force in the formation of a character. If Philip of Macedon 
summoned Aristotle to educate his son Alexander the Great, 
it was because he realized that the inspiration of Aristotle 
the man was more important for his beloved son than even 
the world-renowned learning of Aristotle’s manuscripts. 

Squarely, then, on the shoulders of us teachers rests the 
responsibility of our national welfare. Educators must solve 
the problem of education. For if the teacher fails, the 
school fails; if the school fails, the community fails. If the 
community fails, the nation fails. If the nation fails, then 
tolls the death-knell of -civilization. The generosity and 
sacrifice of the American people has given concrete proof 
that they trust their teachers. Shall they discover their 
school buildings to be but whitened sepulchers? Or shall 
their faith in universal education be justified by your divi- 
dends? The answer to that question is the individual re- 
sponsibility of every teacher. 

So each teacher must, as far as humanly possible, make 
himself the ideal teacher. He must first of all know the 
matter he is teaching. A thorough knowledge of subject- 
matter is the first essential for teaching it. We should spe- 
cialize in our chosen field, if possible, but realize that the 
best specialist is the man who knows most about other things. 
The teacher, too, should be familiar with teaching technique 
as well as understand student psychology, comprehending that 
the better equipped he is in the tools of his profession, the 
more capable he should be in using them. But he should 
ever keep a proper sense of values, placing competence before 
training, and rating balance above brilliance in his dealings 
with his human problems. Every pupil is an individual prob- 
lem and a challenge. And the real teacher, treating each 
pupil, keeps this question constantly before him: “How can I 
implant my ideal on this individual?” Such a task will re- 
quire constant effort, unremitting hard work, unflagging will 
to mould human lives, but the results will well repay the 
sacrifice. 

Every teacher, also, must take care that he imparts objec- 
tive truth to his students. If he substitutes theorizing, spec- 
ulation and personal opinion for ascertained facts and reali- 
ties based on experience then he is false to his trust and 
besmirches the noble traditions of scholarship. There is 
































































no more room for the monorail mind in the classroom 
than there is on the judgment seat. The real teacher knows 
the environment of each pupil as well as his individual 
aptitudes and deficiencies, and with the pains-taking labor 
of the true artist devises a technique to cope with them. 
He is not drilling platoons, but educating individuals; and 
his personal influence, mellowed by warm human sympathy 
and a saving sense of humor, makes his name one to be held in 
benediction by all who come under his ministering care. In 
the last analysis, it matters very little what our pupils think 
of us while we have them in class; it matters a great deal 
what they will think of us twenty years from now. All true 
culture has an element of stubborness and persistence which 
must be acquired through the experience of life and the les- 
sons of the school which ought to prepare for life. If the 
united efforts of our teachers were concentrated to develop in 
our youth truth, tolerance and proper freedom, even though 
it be against the grain, they soon would see our fair land, 
blessed with natural resources which make it the fairest 
land this side of Paradise, become a home of contentment, 
happiness and peace; and not as it seems today, a cemetery 
of ideals where the disconsolate dwellers drift along, hope- 
fully trusting that something will happen to make every- 
thing come out all right. 

And surely the reward is worth our efforts. Even the 
pagan philosophers recognized that “to do good for others” 
was the only passion of a truly noble soul. Our success is 
not spelled by millions, but it is written in the lives of men. 
In the famous basilica of St. Paul in London lies the tomb 
of Sir Christopher Wren, designer and builder of this classic 
monument. Above his tomb is this epitaph: “If you seek my 
monument, gaze about you.” ‘To you teachers who seek 
inspiration for your work, I say look into the future with 
your mind’s eye and behold your monuments, more lasting 
than bronze. Not a classic pile of Gothic stone, but the heads 
of families, the parents of a new generation, the men who 
from the press and platform influence public opinion for good 
or evil, the citizens who vote will make or mar the destiny of 
our beloved country. St. Paul’s may some day crumble into 
dust, but the influence of a good teacher will endure until 
eternity’s dawn. 

Our people today are groping for leaders. They need 
clear thinking, they need right thinking, they need objective 
truth. They desire the flowering and fruition of the spirit 
which inspired the founders of our Constitution. And in this 
hour of crisis, for the preservation of the cultural, enlighten- 
ing, enriching, informing spirit of our social life, they turn 
to you, their teachers, as their hope and trust. To you, their 
plea is a responsibility, a challenge, a glorious adventure. 
Will they find you worthy, faithful, zealous? Or will they 
find you wanting? The answer is up to each one of you. For 
in the words of the poet: 

“To every man there openeth 

A high way and a low. 

And the high soul climbs the high road, 
And the low soul gropes the low. 

And in between on the misty flats 

The rest drift to and fro. 

But to every man there openeth 

A high way and a low, 

And each man must decide 

The way his soul shall go.” 





Wright Patman 
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TURN ON THE LIGHT 
By WRIGHT PATMAN, Congressman from Texas 


Before the Fortieth Annual Convention of the National Association of Retail Druggists, Chicago, October 11, 1938, and 
broadcast nationwide over the Columbia and Mutual radio networks 


HE National Association of Retail Druggists is the 

strongest and most formidable trade association in the 

United States. Your association has been fortunate in 
the selection of outstanding leaders as your officers, selecting 
men with ability, knowledge, courage and aggressiveness. 
I refer particularly to your good President, Thomas S. Smith, 
of Wilmington, Delaware, and your other officers and Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Deserving of special mention in this respect is your worthy 
and outstanding Executive Secretary, John W. Dargavel. 
No one has accomplished as much for any association in 
America as John Dargavel has accomplished for your Associ- 
ation. Not only has he built the Association and placed it 
upon a better foundation than any other—financially and 
otherwise—but through his leadership he has caused it to 
have the tremendous power and influence that it now pos- 
sesses. I am sure that every member of this Association points 
with pride to the great work accomplished by John Dargavel, 
and does not hesitate to give him that full measure of credit 
for the great work which he has performed. 

Among the other officials of your Association who are 
deserving of special mention is Rowland Jones, your Legis- 
lative Representative in Washington. Working under the 
direction of your Executive Secretary, and fully cooperating 
with him, Rowland is doing a big job in a splendid way. 
His ability to diplomatically and tactfully present your cause 
to Legislative Committees of Congress is a great asset to 
your Association’s work. 

No association has better representatives to present its 
cause to the American Congress and the American people in 
a way that public sentiment will be cultivated to a greater 
extent than has your Association through these two able gen- 
tlemen—honest and conscientious to the core—John Dar- 
gavel and Rowland Jones. 

No association can point to the noble accomplishments 
that your Association has been instrumental in achieving. 
It would have been impossible for the officers of your Associ- 
ation to have accomplished anything without the backing and 
support of an enthusiastic and courageous membership. Every 
member of this Association is entitled to credit for its accom- 
plishments, and has a royalty interest in everything that has 
been done by it. May I express the hope that your member- 
ship continues large, strong and courageous in order that 
your accomplishments in the future may be multiplied. 

We all know that without your backing the Tydings- 
Miller law would not be upon the statute books; neither 
would the Robinson-Patman act; and neither would many 
other wholesome, constructive laws, as well as rules and 
regulations from Governmental Departments, have been 
possible. 

Because, however, you have accomplished so much does 
not mean that you can sit back, rest on your oars and do 
nothing and still continue to enjoy these rewards. If you 
continue to succeed, and if you continue to hold what you 
have, it means a continued powerful Association under active, 
ageressive, militant leadership such as you have been blessed 
with in the past. 


The fight is on—it is a battle royal. For the first time in 
the history of this country the American people will be privi- 
leged to hear both sides of one of the greatest controversial 
issues of our time. The fight is coming out into the open. 
I hope it remains in the open. I abhor and detest false fronts 
and deceitful propaganda. Let us hope that the day of corn- 
stalk brigades, fake consumer groups, and other false fronts 
is gone. Strong associations such as your own have caused 
this fight to be forced into the open. 

If we are right, we will win; if we are wrong, we are not 
entitled to win. I have the utmost faith and confidence in 
the American people. America, with her cosmopolitan popu- 
lation, with all her different races, creeds, religions, will seek 
the truth and do what she believes is exactly right. 

The public mind is a fertile mind; the public mind is 
honest; the public mind believes in the Golden Rule. I am 
perfectly willing to entrust our cause to such a jury, and 
welcome the fight that is being waged by the interstate cor- 
porate chains to preserve and protect their corporate greed. 

The largest interstate corporate chain in America, The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, has recently, through 
is principal owners, Messrs. George L. and John A. Hart- 
ford, issued a statement of public policy to the effect that an 
effort will be made to convince the American people that the 
interstate chain store system is economically sound, and is a 
great service organization. Since I am personally attacked 
in the A. & P. statement signed by the two Hartford 
brothers, I feel privileged to make a polite counter-attack. 
The practices that are prevalent in the interstate chain gro- 
cery business exist in the drug, shoe, clothing and other lines 
in which absentee-owned chain stores operate. 

The first paragraph of the statement of policy issued by 
these gentlemen contains a misrepresentation, in that it says 
that the business of The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany will be forced to dissolve if the so-called Patman-Fed- 
eral-Tax-on-chain-stores measure becomes a law. 

This Company will not be forced to dissolve; neither will 
any other corporate chain be forced to go out of business. 
Under the bill as proposed it will be possible for this concern 
to operate as many as 500 stores in one state profitably. They 
will be given 2 years to dispose of their surplus units. 

The Hartford brothers claim that they will not go into 
politics or attempt to influence the vote of any Member of 
Congress, yet they conclude their expensive advertisements 
by saying that they will spend their millions of dollars 
through paid advertisements and every medium available to 
them, believing that they will be able to convince the people 
that they are right and that “when the American people 
have all of the facts, they will make their decision known to 
their representatives in Congress.” Therefore, Hartford 
brothers have confessed that they are in politics in a big way 
and are spending millions of dollars trying to influence, as 
they say themselves, representatives in Congress. 

These brothers have engaged Carl Byoir and Associates, 
public relations counsel, to present their cause to the Ameri- 
can people. 

The Bvoir organization has also set up a subsidiary, known 
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as Business Organization, Incorporated, of consumer groups 
to do research work and prepare propaganda for the absen- 
tee-owned chain stores. 

A. & P. has also given notice that study groups among con- 
sumers will be formed; that study groups among farmers will 
be formed ; that study groups among workers will be formed; 
that open forums for a discussion of the Patman measure will 
be provided, and that it will furnish speakers to defend the 
absentee-owned interstate chains. 

My colleagues and I, as co-sponsors of the bill, accept their 
challenge to go before the people with this great economic 
issue. | hope they will continue to fight as they have started 
out. It is welcomed, with the assurance that I and others 
who are interested in this cause will do our best with the 
limited means and facilities at our command to get the truth 
to the people. We ask no quarter—just a fair fight—so, in 
the language of Shakespeare, ‘Lay on, Macduf, and damn’d 
be him that first cries ‘Hold, enough!’ ” 

In answer to the Hartford brothers’ advertisement, I will 
state: More than 15 people, in addition to themselves, con- 
nected with the Company, each receives more than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year in salaries. 

Employees of A. & P. will not be thrown out of work if 
our bill becomes a law. They will be working for store 
owners instead of store managers, as at present. 

The people will continue to consume just as much food 
and the volume of groceries will remain just as large. People 
are not going to quit eating because A. & P. is restricted to 
500 stores. 

The one per cent net profit on A. & P.’s gross sales is 
equal to about ten per cent net profit on their investment. 
Over a period of years, according to the best information 
available outside of the Company, their profits ran from ten 
per cent to twenty per cent net each year on their investment. 

It is true that while they are destroying independent mer- 
chants in a locality they save consumers eight per cent to ten 
per cent on their purchases, and sometimes much more, but, 
after this crushing-out period is over, when the little inde- 
pendents are no longer a menace, it is customary for them to 
put the price of food up again and use the profits in this 
locality to enable them to destroy more independent mer- 
chants in another locality. 

‘The number of very small stores has increased in recent 
years in areas where there is no interstate chain store com- 
petition, but the volume of business done by the absentee- 
owned chains continues to increase. 

The number of stores is not increasing, but is decreasing 
in areas where the interstate chains have control of the mar- 
ket, or even a large part of it. 

It is doubtless pleasing to the Hartford brothers to see all 
these little stores go into business in different live communi- 
ties in the West and other sections of the country, with the 
knowledge that when they get them built up, the streets 
paved, school houses and churches built and the trade estab- 
lished, it will be a fine place for them to go and reap the 
harvest. 

The efficient independent merchant can stand his ground 
and win over the competition of any interstate chain store if 
unfair methods are not used against him. It is the unfair 
methods that we are complaining about, which are not only 
injurious to independent merchants but destructive to the 
general welfare. 

This great Company, although it does not operate in all 
states nor in all cities by any means, is actually doing ten 
per cent of the retail grocery business in America! If it is 
right for one pair of childless brothers to own ten per cent 
of the retail grocery business in America, it is likewise right 
that ten pairs of childless brothers be permitted to own all the 


grocery business in America. If it is right for such a few 
people to own the retail grocery business, it is right and 
economically sound for a few childless brothers to own all 
the retail distribution business in America. The question is, 
Which is better for the general welfare of all the people of 
this great country of ours? Will the country’s interest be 
promoted in a better way by the million and q half retail 
stores being owned by more than a million local citizens, or 
will the country be better off if these million and half retail 
stores are owned and controlled by a few childless brothers? 

I have no desire to reflect upon the honesty and integrity 
of either of the Hartford brothers or any official of their 
organization, and I shall not do so. It is true, nevertheless, 
that the Hartford brothers have doubtless unwittingly estab- 
lished a policy that forces their employees to be dishonest in 
order to hold their jobs, and such a policy causes the con- 
sumers to pay for food which they do not receive. No one 
could make me believe that either one of the Hartford bro- 
thers would tell a manager of a store to cheat a customer. 
I know that he would not. But, if a system is put into effect 
which encourages employees to cheat, and in many cases 
forces them to be dishonest in order to hold their jobs, it is 
just as harmful to the consumer as if the employees had been 
told to be dishonest in the first place. 

Washington City, the capitol of our country is an inter- 
state chain store city. It costs the Government a considerable 
sum of money each year to prevent short weights and meas- 
ures in that city. Not so long ago the Weights and Measures 
Department of Washington checked 81 different purchases 
from 18 stores belonging to the A. & P. Company. Each 
purchase was from two to five pounds and of a commodity 
selling for 25c to 35c a pound. The result of the check was 
that out of the 81 purchases 68 of them were found to be 
short weight up to 114 pounds, which meant short weights 
and a loss to the customers up to 38c on a $1.49 purchase. 
Of these purchases, 13 of them were full weight, but not one 
was an ounce over-weight. Criminal proceedings were filed 
against the managers of these stores, and a trial was set 
before the court in the District of Columbia. One of the 
Hartford brothers, with his New York counsel, appeared at 
the trial and took an active part, the plea being that these 
managers did not intend to cheat the consumer, that they 
made honest mistakes. The jury found that they were guilty, 
and the highest court in the land to which the case could be 
appealed held that they were guilty. Punishment was imposed 
in the form of fines, which were paid, as disclosed by the 
court records in the District of Columbia. 

Full and complete information concerning these sales, 
including the dates, location of the store, weights repre- 
sented, weights received, and short weight of each purchase 
may be found in the Congressional Record for June 17, 1937, 
at page 5912. 

If an honest independent merchant had made 81 sales, 
he would doubtless have weighed some of them short, but 
some of them would have been over and some would have 
been exact weight. In this case, however, 68 were short, 13 
full, and none over, which shows a “system” has had some- 
thing to do with those short weights. 

That “system” is that the A. & P. Company charges their 
local managers the retail price for everything placed in their 
stores for sale, and when these managers are checked up 
they must either have the goods in the store or the money 
in the cash drawer. 

There is a certain lossage and shrinkage that will occur 
and cannot be avoided, so if the local manager is to keep his 
reputation in good standing with the supervisor of the Com- 
pany he must in some way make up for that lossage and 
shrinkage, and cheating is the only way that it can be done. 
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My information is that the A. & P. Company commenced 
this system, which has been adopted by other national cor- 
porate chains. 

Hartford brothers claim that the farmers will be greatly 
injured if they are forced to confine their activities to one 
state; that the interstate chains handle 30 per cent of the 
products of the farm. You would think from reading this 
advertisement that the great heart of the A. & P. was bleed- 
ing for the farmer. Decrees and orders of the courts of this 
country, the Federal Trade Commission, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will bear witness to the fact that the 
farmer, through the interstate chain store system, has been 
ganged up on and has been forced to sell what he produced 
for almost nothing. The A. & P. and other interstate chains 
have boasted of how they have compelled the farmer to sell 
for low prices, which enabled them to sell to the city con- 
sumers at a very low price, but after taking a large profit for 
themselves, and much more profit than the independent mer- 
chants ever take. 

One cannot read these different orders and decrees with- 
out being fully convinced that this system is destrictive to the 
interest of the farmers of this country. 

Under the interstate chain store system the producers are 
at the mercy of a handful of buyers. If the chains are 
restricted to one state, the farmers will sell in a competitive 
market instead of a monopolized market. 

Much legislation has been passed in recent years by state 
legislatures and by the National Congress to provide equality 
of opportunity for the citizens of our country, and to protect 
the weak against the strong. The Robinson-Patman law has 
been very effective in granting equality of opportunity in 
business. But one evil remains uncorrected. It is the prac- 
tice of interstate corporate chains using their profits from one 
section of the country, where they already have control of the 
market and can obtain a high price, for the purpose of 
destroying independent merchants in another section of the 
country by selling goods considerably below cost until their 
competitors are forced out of business. 

This evil results in no good to the consumer. As soon as 
the independents are out of business the prices shoot upward 
and the public, in many instances, pays a higher price than 
it has ever paid before. 

I consider the three greatest objections to the interstate 
corporate chain system are the following: 


(a) Concentration of money and credit 
(b) Destruction of local communities 
(c) Monopoly 


It concentrates money and credit into the hands of a few 
men controlling a few banks, by draining the money of the 
Nation into these banks under their control. There are 
16,000 banks in this nation. Today 24 of these banks own 
one-third of the banking resources of the entire 16,000, and 
13 of them are in New York City. This has been caused 
largely by the interstate chain store system. These 24 banks 
have interlocking directorates with large corporations that 
own 58 per cent of the corporate wealth of the nation. The 
fact cannot be disputed that a few men controlling these 
few banks control the corporate wealth of our nation. Such 
a system is inimical to the general welfare of the people, and 
should not be permitted. 

One example of what becomes of these great interstate 
chain store fortunes concentrated in the banks of New York 
City is vivid in the minds of many of the people today. 

One young lady inherited one of these chain store fortunes. 
She did not permit it to be distributed back into the different 
communities from whence it came by placing it in circulation 
here. She didn’t even permit it to remain in the banks of 








New York City or in America, but she immediately took it 
to foreign countries. Her object was to use this great chain 
store fortune in seeking a husband, who must be a Count. 
She spent a large part of it and married a Count in one 
country. She soon discovered that this Count was no-account, 
so she divorced him and sought another Count—whom she 
found and married—but later discovered that he, too, was 
no-account, and now she is again divorced and is taking her 
millions of chain store profits to other countries, looking for 
another Count and, I presume, hoping that he will not be 
of the no-account Count type. She gave up her American 
citizenship to save taxes. 

Which will help cur country more, a system that will 
build up huge fortunes in the hands of rich childless brothers 
and Barbara Huttons, or one that will distribute privileges 
and opportunities among all the people? 

In order to make this point absolutely plain, I shall give 
you as an example the situation that exists in my own City 
of Texarkana, which has a population of 35,000, surrounded 
on all sides by rich river farming lands, with the best railway 
facilities and many large manufacturing plants. It is one of 
the best cities of its size in the United States. What is true 
of Texarkana relative to the effect of interstate chains on 
business is also true of other cities and towns. 

About sixty days ago, 800 of our public-spirited local citi- 
zens got together and decided that they would ask the busi- 
ness men and other people of our little city to donate $25,000 
to pay for the land that was necessary in order to assure the 
location of a great Federal institution which would cost over 
a million dollars. This institution will bring 500 additional 
families to Texarkana, and will increase the payroll and help 
business considerably. The progressive firms and individuals 
of this city contributed liberally to this good cause. Forty 
per cent of the grocery business in Texarkana is done by 
three interstate chain store concerns. Two of these concerns 
gave $50 each, or $100. The independent grocers gave 
$1,464, and the A. & P. Grocery Company, which does 20 per 
cent of the grocery business in our city, gave absolutely 
nothing, and the A. & P. Company will be helped more by 
this particular enterprise than any other concern in town. 
Note that the independent grocers in Texarkana gave more 
than $14 to $1 given by the interstate chains, and the inter- 
state chain doing the most business and operating the largest 
number of units in town gave NOTHING. 

The Chambers of Commerce, both senior and junior, have 
been active in establishing this project, and many other insti- 
tutions calculated to bring much business to our city. These 
Chambers of Commerce receive their principal financial sup- 
port from the business men of the city, but the greatest inter- 
state chain in our city, the A. & P., has never given one penny 
to these good causes. 

The shoe business in our town is another good illustration. 
When the campaign was on to raise the $25,000 to bring 
the large Federal project to our city, which means a large 
payroll annually hereafter, all business men were given an 
opportunity to contribute. There are three chain shoe stores 
in Texarkana that are doing 35 per cent of the shoe business. 
There are two independent shoe shores doing 35 per cent of 
the shoe business. The two independents gave $50 each, or 
$100, to this project, while the three interstate chain stores 
gave $10. 

One interstate corporate chain manager made a donation 
when the committee visited the store, but after the name of 
the concern was printed in the local newspaper in the honor 
roll, the contribution was withdrawn and the money was 
not paid. 

The interstate chains in our town either give nothing to 
the Red Cross and local charities, or just a miserly sum. 
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Can we continue to build cities and preserve our communi- 
ties through such niggardly cooperation of interstate corpor- 
ate chain stores? 

‘The Federal Government was never called upon to aid 
the needy in local communities until absentee-owned chains 
concentrated the money and credit of the country in New 
York City. 

Independent merchants contribute from 10 times as much 
to 14 times as much as the interstate chains, and based upon 
businesses of comparable size, they contribute from 25 to 50 
times as much as the absentee-owned chains. 

Both Democratic and Republican platforms have said that 
private monopoly is indefensible and will not be tolerated by 
the American people. 

If 100 corporations owned the same number of retail out- 

that one corporation now owns, all the retail stores in 
Armecrica, trom peanut stands to automobiles would be owned 
by taese 100 corporations operating from Wall Street. 

lf 200 corporations owned the same amount of wealth that 
one corporation now owns, all of the wealth of the nation 
would be owned by these 200 corporations. ‘The interstate 
chain store system encourages monopoly. 

\{ the consumers of America are persuaded to accept the 
arguments of the monopolistic and absentee-owned interstate 
chains, and permit the destriction of independent merchants, 
they will probably find themselves in the same position as the 
lady and the tiger in the old limerick: 

There was 2 young lady of Riga 
Who went for a ride on a tiger 

At the end of the ride 

She was inside 

And a smile on the face of the tiger 


‘The fathers and mothers of America who desire their 
children to have equal privileges and opportunities in life 
want your help in this great fight. The people of our country 
who have vision and know the serious consequences of mon- 
opoly need your help. I express the hope that you con- 
tinue in this fight as you have in the past, and state to you 
without fear of successful contradiction that you could not 
engage in a more helpful cause for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can people than in a fight against monopoly. 

It is right that the invader should pay invasion taxes. 

We may expect the opposition to have many champions. 


Anybody who spends millions of dollars against any proposal 
will have no trouble finding supporters. 

The absentee-owned interstate chain store system, as now 
operating, is against the interest of the people of this country 
for the following reasons: 

1. It destroys community life by refusing to assume 
the duties and burdens of local citizenship. 

2. It dries up the local reservoir of credit and de- 
stroys the local bank. 

3. It causes concentration and control of wealth in 
the hands of a few. 

4. It leads toward and will eventually cause monop- 
oly in business. 

5. lt destroys local insurance agencies. 

6. It destroys local newspapers. 

7. It destroys the local printing shops. 

8. It unfairly destroys independent business. 

9. It destroys individual initiative and crushes the 
hopes and aspirations of ambitious young people. 

10. It destroys free competition. 

11. It narrows the market of the farmers and destroys 
their prices. 

12. It encourages cheating and dishonesty in busi- 
ness, which not only destroys the morals of millions of 
good citizens, but causes the people to pay millions of 
dollars a year for merchandise that they do not receive 
because of short weights and short measures. 

13. It aids large cities—and especially New York 
City—to the detriment of the rest of the country. 

14. It causes bureaucracies and dictatorships in busi- 
ness, and will destroy democracy in our country and 
substitute Fascism instead. 

15. It ignores the general welfare of all the people 
to help Barbara Huttons and rich childless brothers. 


Our bill to restrict chains to one state by Federal taxation 
will be H. R. 1 when Congress meets, and we welcome a 
full discussion of it before the people in the meantime. 

The passage of this bill will greatly help the consumers, 
the farmers and the laborers. 

Let the people be the judge of who is trying to fool them. 
Turn on the light! We gladly submit our cause to the 
American people. I predict the passage of the Federal Chain 
Store Tax bill at next session of Congress. 


Who Wants Chain Stores? 


A DOLLAR SAVED IS A DOLLAR EARNED 
By DONALD R. RICHBERG, Attorney, former director NRA 


Delivered from Station WJSV, Washington, D.C., over a nation-wide network of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Wednesday, October 19, 1938 


HROUGHOUT the United States in all cities and 
sizable towns there are chain stores. They sell food, 
clothing, drugs, household furnishings and other neces- 
sities. More than half the people who live within shopping 
distance are regular customers of these stores. Nearly every- 
body else is an occasional customer. 
The American people evidently like chain stores. They 
like low prices, reliable goods, quick and efficient service. 
But whenever millions of people like something there al- 
ways is some crowd of reformers or racketeers who wants to 
take it away from them. Millions of people like tobacco and 
candy and moving pictures and dancing and card playing 





and cross-word puzzles and coffee. So organizations are reg- 
ularly formed to warn us that such things are bad for us and 
should be prohibited by law—or taxed to death, or at least 
made too expensive for common use. 

Somehow or other poor people are the principal victims 
of reform and racketeering. They can’t afford the increased 
cost of getting what they want. 

In the last few years a well-organized lobby has been going 
up and down the land telling people that chain stores are 
bad for them and ought to be destroyed. Under our consti- 
tution private property can’t be destroyed without what is 
called “due process of law” and if a person can own one 
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store it is hard to prohibit him from owning two. But, 
apparently, he can be taxed more on each store according to 
the number he owns. So whenever a body of law-makers can 
be persuaded that chain stores should be destroyed, the 
method used is to tax them to death. Such taxes are not 
designed to produce revenue. They are intentionally made so 
heavy as to destroy the business. 

Who wants chain stores destroyed? 

Certainly not the millions of customers who saved an esti- 
mated one billion dollars last year by trading in chain stores. 

Suppose we ask Mrs. Jones, who saved 28 cents yesterday 
and a total of $1.83 last week by chain store buying, if she 
wants them destroyed. On the basis of United States Gov- 
ernment reports, Mrs. Jones, whose husband makes about 
$25 a week, can usually save about $2 and sometimes as 
much as $3 a week in chain stores. Destroying those stores 
will hurt the Jones family as much as a ten per cent wage 
cut for Mr. Jones. 

I wonder how many state legislators and congressmen, who 
are ready to tax the chain stores to death, would like to stand 
up and tell the voters that what they are really doing is 
to reduce the pay of practically all wage earners by ten 
per cent. 

Now there isn’t any question about the facts. The United 
States Government took several years and spent $1,000,000 
to get the facts which were reported by the Federal Trade 
Commission and showed that food and drug chain store 
prices were from 6% to 1814% lower than the independent 
store prices. And chain store competition was holding down 
independent prices. 

It is hard to believe that the American worker, whether 
a wage earner or a farmer, does not understand some of the 
things that have helped to produce prosperity in the past and 
that must be relied upon to maintain American standards 
of living in the future. 

In the first place, our country has led the world in the 
development of mass production, in the employment of 
machine power and man power so as to produce enough of 
all the necessities and comforts to promise a good life to all 
our people. 

More recently we have developed methods of mass distribu- 
tion, such as mail order houses and chain stores, which low- 
ered retail prices and made easier the exchange of our prod- 
ucts. No economist will question that producing and 
distributing more things at a lower expenditure of money 
and human energy is the one sure road to a higher standard 
of«living. 


So we might well expect today that the chain stores and mail ° 


order houses would be the darlings of the American house- 
wife and accepted as the cherished benefactors of the Amer- 
ican worker. But strange to say, we are faced with a nation- 
wide attack upon these efficient, low cost distributors as 
enemies of the common weal. We see legislation advocated 
and actually passed with the avowed purpose of taxing them 
out of existence. It may seem that their antagonists are ap- 
pealing to some strange secret desire of the American con- 
sumer to get much less than a dollar’s worth of goods for 
every dollar spent. It may seem that any retailer who tries 
to increase the purchasing power of the consumer’s dollar is 
likely to be flayed alive as a violator of the sacred principle 
that we are a generous people and don’t want to get as 
much as possible for the money we spend. 

If that’s the way we really feel about it, instead of merely 
destroying chain stores, perhaps we should carry our gen- 
erosity further and endow all storekeepers, who are threat- 
ened with bankruptcy because they can’t sell goods at higher 
prices than their competitors. We might even consider paying 


an attractive bonus for not selling goods, with extra rewards 
based on the number of dissatisfied customers lost per annum! 

But i cannot convince myselt that American housewives 
and American workers really want to throw away their own 
money. 1 honesciy believe that our people are just as anxious 
as any other people to get as much value as possible for every 
dollar they spend. 

So the question remains: Why do we, through our chosen 
representatives in Congress and 48 State legislatures, con- 
stantly engage in hampering, and even destroying, if possible, 
those large business enterprises which, by developing mass 
production and mass distribution methods in advance of the 
rest of the world, have helped materially to raise the average 
standard of living in America far above that in any other 
nation ? 

The first answer to this question seems to be found in our 
traditional theory that free competition means a free for 
all fight, in which the real object is to knock out your compet- 
itors, so there won’t be any competition. The small town 
grocer or druggist has always been just as anxious to get 
rid of competition as the big business monopolist. 

So naturally the independent merchant at the outset 
wanted to destroy the competition of the chain store, which 
usually offered customers lower prices, more reliable quality 
and a more efficient service. But the wiser independents, in- 
stead of trying to destroy the chains, copied their methods in 
part and offered their customers additional advantages, such 


as credit and delivery service. The price of goods is not the 


only regulator of competition. But why should those people 
to whom price is most important be denied the lowest price 
which mass purchasing and mass selling, with a cash and 
carry policy, will produce? 

The simple fact is that chain stores have not put out of 
business the independent merchant. Independent stores handle 
a larger percentage of retail business today than a few years 


ago. Today the independent food stores handle 70% of total © 
retail sales and independent retailers of all kinds (including ~ 


food stores) handle an even larger percentage. 
Now let me remind you that about 6 million American 


families have less than $20 a week to spend and another 6 © 


million less than $30 a week. Next let me point out that, 
while chain stores appeal to all economical buyers, their lower 
prices actually mean more food and clothing and daily necessi- 
ties to millions of men, women and children whose family in- 
come even carefully spent leaves them undernourished, ill- 
clad and poorly housed. Then let me ask you: Is it not a cruel 
anti-social demand that stores selling standard goods of reli- 
able quality at the lowest prices shall be taxed out of existence 
in order that these struggling people shall be compelled to 
pay higher prices and get along with less and poorer food and 
clothing than they can afford today? 

What excuses are given for such an evil program? 

Is it to preserve competition ? 

No, there is tremendous competition everywhere in retail- 
ing today, competition between chain stores, mail order 
houses, markets and a million and a half independent mer- 
chants. 

The purpose of anti-chain store legislation is to destroy 
effective competition, not to preserve it. 

Is its purpose to improve labor conditions? 

No. It is notorious and undeniable that hours are shorter 
and wages higher in the chain stores than in a multitude of 
single store competitors. 

Is it to help the consumer-worker ? 

No. If the chains can be destroyed, the consumer worker 
will get less for his wages than he can buy now. 

Is it to help the little businessman? 

No. Just as many incompetent small merchants went into 
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bankruptcy before there were chain stores as today. The 
competent small businessman has now learned how to com- 
pete with the chains and both he and his customers are 
better off. 

Are the chain stores pursuing policies injurious to the gen- 
eral welfare, so that regardless of benefits to workers and 
consumers they merit destruction? 

The best answer to that question is the clear, straight- 
forward statement of policy recently issued by the manage- 
ment of the chain stores known throughout America as the 
A. & P. I have no acquaintance with the management nor 
association with their enterprise. But I do wish that every 
business organization in this country would deal as fairly 
and candidly with grave public issues and would answer mis- 
representations with the same convincing serenity. Then the 
American people would soon learn to distinguish between the 
dubious public service of political bull-fighters and the gen- 
uine public service of responsible business management. 

Who is really backing the fight on chain stores? 





The truth is that behind the anti-chain store campaign are 
not only some retail groups blindly fighting to kill competi- 
tion, but also a number of business organizations that make 
money in the complicated, expensive process of transferring 
goods from the original producer to the shelves of the small 
retailer. Whenever these wholesalers and jobbers perform a 
necessary service they are entitled to compensation; and the 
ultimate consumer has to pay the bill. But so far as that 
additional cost can be avoided, and so far as retail selling 
costs can be reduced by more efficient merchandising—and so 
far as these savings are passed on to the consumer—just so 
far is the purchasing price of the worker’s dollar increased. 

That explains why the A. F. of L. Convention recently 
voted opposition to the Patman anti-chain store bill. The 
American worker knows that a dollar saved is just as good 
as a dollar earned. The American housewife will roll up 
her sleeves one of these days and go out after the legislators 
who are trying to increase her household bills. I wonder what 
has been detaining her! 


Intelligence Is Not Enough 


COLLEGES HAVE BEEN FLOUNDERING 


By W. H. COWLEY, President of Hamilton College 
Clinton, New York, October 29, 1938 


EGARDLESS of what he discusses, a college presi- 
dent in his inaugural address reveals his educational 
principles. He puts before his audience, directly or 

indirectly, his system of values. He does this by discussing 
one or more of three fundamental questions: educational pur- 
poses, methods, and organization. To give a comprehensive 
understanding of his goals and of his projected methods of 
moving toward them he should explore all three topics, and 
if your patience would permit I should do just that. Presi- 
dent White of Cornell in 1868 and President Eliot of Har- 
vard in 1869 spoke for about two hours and reviewed their 
ideas and their plans at length. I shall not take so much as a 
quarter of that time not only because the endurance of 
Victorian audiences disappeared with the coming of the new 
century but chiefly because at this stage of my presidential 
career | am more interested in goals than in methods or in 
plans of organization. | have my full share of methodological 
and organizational convictions, but this morning I prefer to 
give all the time available to the problem of goals—to the 
objectives of the so-called liberal arts college in twentieth- 
century America. 

If one reviews the history of education thought and prac- 
tices in the United States during the past century, one must 
inevitably come to recognize two powerful but conflicting 
points of view concerning the goals of the college. The first 
of these is the deeply-entrenched philosophy that the college 
is concerned with the education of the student as a whole 
person net with his intellectual training alone. The second 
is the widely-keld conception that the responsibility of higher 
education is to the intellectual development of the student 
and to his intellectual development alone. 

The word intellectualism generally designates the latter 
doctrine. Since the former has had no adequate designation, 
the word holoism will serve until a better one appears. 
Holoism comes from the Greek word holos, meaning whole 
—that is, complete, entire. Holoism, therefore, is that philos- 
ephy of education which asserts that the school and the 
college must be interested in the emotional, moral, religious, 
social, aesthetic, and physical as well as in the intellectual 


development of students. Holoism affirms, in brief, that edu- 
cational institutions must be concerned with the whole stu- 
dent in relationship to the whole of society. 

These two philosophies have been making a battle ground 
of American colleges and universities since the eighteen 
forties. The great thinkers and leaders of American uni- 
versities during the nineteenth century were, almost to a 
man, intellectualists: Wayland of Brown, Tappan of Mich- 
igan, Eliot of Harvard, Gilman of Johns Hopkins, Barnard 
of Columbia, and a dozen others. These men not only domi- 
nated the educational thought and programs of their day, but 
their ideas to a very large degree influence and control the 
present. Holoists during the past thirty years, however, have 
seriously and insistently questioned the premises of the in- 
tellectualists, and the conflict that has resulted constitutes in 
my judgment the major problem of American higher educa- 
tion today. So basic is this problem that I would like to trace 
its history in order to illuminate the reasons for my choice of 
one school and for my rejection of the other. 

A complete historical résumé would include a discussion 
of the sources in Greek, medieval, and renaissance thought 
from which intellectualism and holoism have sprung. This 
is not the occasion for such a detailed review, and thus I 
begin with the founding of Harvard in 1636. No one, I am 
certain, will question the assertion that Harvard began as a 
holoistic college as holoism was understood in the seven- 
teenth century. John Harvard and more than thirty of his 
fellow immigrants to New England were graduates of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, and they designed Harvard 
after the pattern of Emmanuel. Cotton Mather toward the 
end of the seventeenth century characterized that pattern in 
the phrase the collegiate way of living. 

To the founders of Harvard the collegiate way of living 
meant both a goal and a means of achieving that goal. The 
goal, in the words of S. E. Morison, tercentennial historian 
of Harvard, was the conception that “education must develop 
the whole man—his body and soul as well as his intellect.” 
The means was the residential college with students living 
together twenty-four hours a day. “To the English mind,” 
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writes Morison, “university learning apart from college life 
was not worth having. ... Book learning alone might be 
got by lectures and reading, but it was only by studying and 
disputing, eating and drinking, playing and praying as mem- 
bers of the same collegiate community, in close and constant 
association with each other and their tutors, that the priceless 
gift of character could be imparted to young men.” 

The holoistic and residential plan of higher education 
which the founders of Harvard established continued as the 
only American plan until the early nineteenth century. It 
still flourishes in scores of American colleges and is part of 
the Hamilton tradition. Recently it has had a strong re- 
surgence because of the establishment of the Harvard House 
Plan and the Yale College Plan, but this resurgence has 
come only after the bitterest of struggles with the intellec- 
tualists who began to dominate American education in the 
eighteen seventies. 

A foretaste of the struggle occurred at the time of the 
founding of Yale in 1701 when Increase Mather, president 
of Harvard, tried to persuade the founders of Yale to 
abandon the residential plan of education in favor of the 
intellectualistic education of continental Europe. “Fortun- 
ately,” writes Morison, “the founders of Yale rejected this 
pallid plan,” and that same year the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts forced Mather out of the Harvard presidency 
chiefly because of his refusal to support the residential plan 
at Harvard. After that flurry the holoistic program, im- 
plemented by the collegiate way of living, continued un- 
molested for a century and a quarter—until Americans be- 
gan to look to Germany rather than to England for educa- 
tional leadership. They looked to Germany because in in- 
tellectual and social effectiveness German universities had 
begun to outstrip the universities of all other nations. 

The rise of German universities to world leadership during 
the nineteenth century is a fascinating story, but unfortu- 
nately it cannot be explored here. Suffice it to say that the 
impact of the Reformation, and especially the leadership of 
the philosopher Christian Wolff, impelled German thinkers 
during the middle of the eighteenth century to cut loose 
from Aristotelianism and classical humanism and to start 
on the road of science a century before most English and 
French professors were seriously aware of the existence of 
the scientific method. So successful were the German uni- 
versities with their new programs that they attracted enthu- 
siastic attention in France, England, and the United States. 
The exclamations of approval began in the second decade of 
the nineteenth century and continued into the second decade 
of the twentieth. I quote but three of dozens of laudations. 
Bryce extolled ‘the glorious eminence” of German science; 
Huxley applauded the German universities as “the most in- 
tensely cultivated and the most productive intellectual corpo- 
rations the world had ever seen”; and a Frenchman, Ferdi- 
nan Lot, in 1892, wrote that “the intellectual supremacy of 
Germany, in all fields, without exception, is at present recog- 
nized by all nations.” 

In response to these ‘“‘rave notices” aspiring young scholars 
and scientists flocked to German universities from all the 
civilized nations of the globe and particularly from America. 
Even during the second decade of the century Ticknor from 
Dartmouth and Everett, Cogswell, and Bancroft from Har- 
vard had discovered Gottingen and then Berlin. Emerson, 
Longfellow, William James, and their fellows during four 
generations followed them to the number of ten thousand 
by 1914. With hardly an exception these young Americans 
became passionate devotees of German scholarships, unre- 
strained enthusiasts for German educational methods, and as 
one of them expressed it, “the intellectual subjects of Ger- 
many.” 

The majority of the Americans who studied in Germany 








returned to professorships in American colleges. No informed 
individual can for a moment question the tremendous con- 
tributions that they have made to the development of Amer- 
ican higher education and to the scientific and industrial de- 
velopment of the United States. German ideals transformed 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton from small colleges to large 
universities, presided at the founding of Johns Hopkins and 
the University of Chicago as great research organizations, led 
to the development of graduate schools in dozens of other 
institutions, produced the chemists, physicists, geologists, and 
other scientists who man American industry, and in general 
made American industry and scholarship equal and fre- 
quently superior to the industry and scholarship of Europe. 

But the shield has another side. Before the invasion of 
German objectives and German methods the American col- 
lege was a teaching institution devoted to the cause of educat- 
ing the selected young men of the nation. German-trained 
scholars, however, set about to transform it into an agency 
for the promotion of research. America had no universities 
comparable to German universities, and so they sought to 
remake the college to conform as closely as possible to the 
goals as well as the methods and structure of German higher 
education. They stressed the responsibility of the professor to 
extend the boundaries of knowledge. They established learned 
journals and judged themselves and their colleagues upon the 
number of erudite articles which they produced. They 
brought over from Germany the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy and substantially succeeded in establishing it as the sine 
qua non of the professorship. They taught their subjects as 
ends in themselves rather than as means for the educating of 
college students. And, most important of all, they abandoned 
the holoistic conception of the historic American college and 
announced themselves frankly and completely intellectualis- 
tic. 

They abandoned holoism for a number of reasons, but the 
most important of these were their concepts of specialism and 
impersonalism. These were the points of view which Eliot 
brought back from Germany and installed in both the Har- 
vard Graduate School and Harvard College. They were also 
the foundation stones upon which Daniel Gilman built Johns 
Hopkins and upon which the so-called “new education” of 
the seventies and eighties rested. The professors in all coun- 
tries of the world had for centuries been men of broad gen- 
eral learning. Under the impact of science and machine 
technology, however, knowledge grew with such staggering 
rapidity that professors of necessity became specialists. As 
specialists they devoted all their attention to their subjects, 
and they objected to giving time to proctoring students in 
dormitories or to struggling with them over their personal 
problems. That had been the role of the old-type American 
professor, but the new type professor soon discovered that 
under the prevailing German system his promotions in salary 
and rank were chiefly determined by the number of his 
scholarly books and articles. Quite naturally, therefore, he 
refused to spend his time on students outside of class. Eliot 
expressed his own sentiments and those of his compeers when 
he wrote that “the in loco parentis theory is an ancient 
fiction.” This was tantamount to pronouncing the death 
sentence upon the time-honored collegiate way of living. 

The students, however, were not so cavalierly to be brushed 
aside. Most of them looked over the new brand of pro- 
fessors and their specialism and concluded that they wanted 
no part of their German scholarship or of their specialization. 
The great majority of them had come to college for general 
and not for specialized academic instruction; and since 
under the German plan most courses were taught as if all 
students were to become professors, the majority of under- 
graduates did the minimum of work required for a passing 
grade and then rushed out of their classes to devote their 
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time and their enthusiasms to what they considered to be 
the important parts of their college education: athletics, 
student publications, dramatics, or just leisurely lounging 
and talking with their fellows. As they often expressed it 
to one another, they did not believe in “allowing books to 
interfere with their education.” 

This was the situation which President Lowell faced 
when he succeeded Charles W. Eliot as head of Harvard in 
1909. He found that the faculty and undergraduates had 
two different and mutally exclusive sets of values and that 
each group pursued its own course, the while shaking its 
collective head at the other. Students attended classes be- 
cause they were required to, but no one who wanted to 
amount to anything in the eyes of the majority of his fellows 
ever strove for more than a C average. Professors, on the 
other hand, worked away at their scholarship largely in- 
different to students except the occasional fellow who wanted 
to become a professor. 

Mr. Lowell’s analysis of this confused and untenable sit- 
uation in his inaugural address constitutes in my judgment 
one of the most important documents on higher education ever 
written. There he put his finger on the cause of the diffi- 
culty, and if you will reread his address you will discover 
that he named the cause to be intellectualism. This was his 
opening paragraph: 

Among his other wise sayings, Aristotle remarked that 
man is by nature a social animal; and it is in order to 
develop his powers as a social being that American col- 
leges exist. ‘he object of the undergraduate department 

is not to produce hermits, each imprisoned in the cell 
of his own intellectual pursuits, but men fitted to take 
their places in the community and live in contact with 
their fellow men. 


In this and other passages Mr. Lowell repudiated the in- 
tellectualism which Mr. Eliot and his generation of edu- 
cators had set up as their guiding star. Gracefully, but none 
the less firmly, he announced the return of Harvard to the 
ideals of the collegiate way of living, in brief to the ideals of 
holoism. Mr. Lowell’s efforts to restore the collegiate way 
of living to Harvard took three general directions: first, the 
restoration of personal relations between faculty and students 
by means of the tutorial system; second, the insistence upon 
sound intellectual work to be tested by comprehensive ex- 
aminations; and third, the building first of freshman dormi- 
tories and then of the Harvard Houses. ‘These enterprises 
were all so successful that the C Grade Tradition which 
greeted him in 1909 almost entirely disappeared, and when 
he retired in 1933 he could point to such a high grade of 
intellectual performance among Harvard undergraduates 
that thirty-six per cent of the senior class that year graduated 
with honors. This percentage has, in more recent senior 
classes, risen to above forty per cent—eloquent testimony, 
some believe, that concern for students as _ personalities 
promotes rather than hinders their intellectual activities. 

Mr. Lowell achieved these results by postulating that col- 
lege students are whole people and that it is bad psychology 
and bad education to assume that they are disembodied in- 
tellects and that education is intellectual training alone. 
‘That, however, is exactly the position which the present-day 
intellectualists take. Despite Mr. Lowell’s successful demon- 
stration that college students will cooperate in their intel- 
lectual development if they are given an intelligent oppor- 
tunity, President Hutchins, the chief present-day exponent of 
intellectualism, writes: “Clearly, the object of general edu- 
cation is the training of the mind.” 

In the judgment of many people Mr. Hutchins is the 
most interesting and the most provocative educational thinker 
in the United States today. His position cannot, therefore, 


be passed over lightly. It deserves wide attention and care- 
ful analysis especially since his philosophy differs in several 
important particulars from that of his nineteenth-century in- 
tellectualistic predecessors. He is, for example, opposed to 
what he calls “‘scientism” and also to the usual variety of 
specialism. He is still, however, an outspoken intellectualist, 
and as such his position may be contrasted with that of 
Mr. Lowell’s. 

In 1909 President Lowell found a scandalous disdain 
among Harvard undergraduates for intellectual activities. He 
sought the causes and concluded that the most basic of all 
causes was the rampant intellectualism of the Harvard 
faculty. Mr. Hutchins is, of course, aware of Mr. Lowell’s 
findings and of his solution. He takes the position, however, 
—or at least so it seems to me from his writings—that the 
Harvard solution will not work in the average American 
college. Few colleges can afford $20,000,000 house plans or 
tutorial systems. That fact is, of course, manifest to every- 
one. More than that, argues Mr. Hutchins, during the 
very years that Mr. Lowell campaigned to restore the in- 
tellectual content of higher education, athletic stadia grew 
more numerous, more expansive, and more important in 
administrative and student thinking; fraternity scholarship 
descended to shockingly low levels; student proms became 
more elaborate, more raucous, and much more widely pub- 
licized; and, most important of all, the ability of college 
students merely to read and to write descended to astonish- 
ing depths of insufficiency. In the face of these facts Mr. 
Hutchins and his fellow-intellectualists throw up their hands 
in despair and assert that for the country at large the 
Harvard solution is completely. inapplicable. 

That there is much merit in this judgment few, I imagine, 
will question. But, at the same time, few educators agree 
with Mr. Hutchins’ diagnosis of the causes of these unhappy 
developments or with his remedies. In the opinion of a 
growing number of educational thinkers Mr. Hutchins fails 
to recognize that rah rahism is the direct result of the in- 
tellectualistic and impersonalistic programs set up by Presi- 
dent Eliot and his German-trained associates. He over- 
looks the fact, so they point out, that students and the pub- 
lic, in protest against intellectualism, swung to the opposite 
extreme and set up athletics and extra-curricular activities 
as their gods. Very properly deploring this diseased situa- 
tion but failing, they assert, to understand its causes, Mr. 
Hutchins has proposed remedies of his own. 

As I understand these remedies, they are three: first, as 
to purpose, more of the intellectualism, both in general edu- 
cation and in university education, which some believe to be 
at the root of our difficulties; second, as to methods, the cur- 
riculum of the middle ages, that is, trivium and the quad- 
rivium; and third, as to organization, the dismemberment of 
the traditional college, the first two years being joined with 
the last two years of high school to form a new type of col- 
lege granting the bachelor’s degree, and the last two years 
becoming part of the university. 

It is not within the scope of this discussion to appraise Mr. 
Hutchins’ proposed curriculum or his plan of organization. 
They are of great importance to a complete understanding 
of his position; but of necessity I must confine myself to his 
definition of the purposes of education, to his frequently- 
repeated insistence that education is concerned with intel- 
lectual training and nothing but intellectual training. 

Thus far in these remarks I have attempted to present 
the arguments on both sides of the conflict. No college presi- 
dent, however, can—or so it seems to me—avoid taking a 
position in one camp or in the other. Without further ado, 
therefore, I take such a position: I align myself with the 
traditional British-American philosophy of education that the 
purpose of the college is the training of the whole student, 
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not of his mind alone. I take this stand because it is my deep 
conviction that in education and in living intelligence is not 
enough. 

Intelligence is not enough because thinking is only part of 
living; because students come to college not only for the 
training of their minds but also for the enrichment of their 
lives as people; because college students need the advice and 
direction of mature and experienced adults who understand 
their problems; because as expressed in the motto of Hamil- 
ton College they seek to know themselves; because such self- 
knowledge is emotional and social and spiritual as well as 
intellectual; because not only the student’s mind comes to 
college but also his body; because, as most alumni will 
testify, the lessons in human relations learned from one’s 
fellow students complement the lessons learned from books 
and professors; because college is not only an intellectual 
enterprise but also a social and spiritual environment; be- 
cause society expects from college graduates not only intel- 
ligence but also civilized attitudes, matured emotions, and 
cultivated character. 

It is one thing, of course, to make a declaration of this 
sort and quite another to make it work or to meet the objec- 
tions of the critics of the colleges. It would be patently 
absurd to refuse to admit that many college students graduate 
with untrained and undisciplined minds or that in the think- 
ing of a vast number of students college life is more im- 
portant than are college studies. I would make it com- 
pletely clear, therefore, that holoism does not stand over 
and against but instead includes high intellectual perform- 
ance. The college must be the place par excellence in our 
society for the highest intellectual motivation and achieve- 
ment. On that, as a holoist, I would insist with all my 
strength. The college, however, is more than a mind-factory. 
College students do not live and work in isolation but in a 
social milieu in which their emotions, their morals, and their 
social outlooks are influenced at least as much by their fellows 
and their environment as by the courses of instruction which 
they take. The college, therefore, does not face a choice be- 
tween intellectual excellence and the education of the whole 
student. It is not a question of either-or but of both 
together. The holoistically-educated individual is not only 


socially well-poised, ethically cultivated, and emotionally 
mature, but he is also intellectually informed and alert and 
disciplined. The word whole means what it says—wholeness 
of mind and body and spirit. The extreme which produces 
the country-club college is just as reprehensible as the ex- 
treme which produces the intellectual treadmill. 

Educational goals such as these may seem to some to be 
impossible of achievement. The critiques of the intellec- 
tualists cannot be taken lightly. The Harvard House plan 
and the Yale College plan are beyond the means of even 
such a financially well-endowed college as Hamilton, and 
few would venture to deny that the average college product 
of recent decades has been below the intellectual standards 
that we have a right to expect. But the outlook is far from 
black. Colleges have been floundering because they have been 
beaten back and forth between intellectualism and the super- 
ficial demands of the public for the trappings rather than the 
substance of college education. “The way out of this dilemma 
seems to me to be clear: we must return with whole hearts 
and whole minds to the ideals of the early American college ; 
we must strengthen these ideals with the biological, psycho- 
logical, and sociological insights that have been developed in 
recent decades; we must build up faculties made up of men 
who are not only thorough scholars in their specialties but 
also broadly-educated gentlemen and highly-skilled teachers. 
In brief, we must recognize that the future of the college 
depends upon whether or not administrators and faculty 
members are prepared to make themselves equal to the chal- 
lenge of educating whole men and whole women. 

The verb to inaugurate originally meant “to take omens be- 
fore entering upon an important undertaking.”” Modern man 
no longer takes omens from the stars or from the entrails 
of sacrificial animals but rather from the ideas and the ideals 
of the individual being inaugurated. I have this morning 
spread before you the central concept from which all my 
educational thinking stems. I believe it to be in the tradition 
of Hamilton College. I am convinced of its validity for mid- 
twentieth century America. I crave your endorsement of it 
as I pledge my energy, my intelligence, my devotion—in brief, 
my whole self—toward its achievement in the lives of Ham- 
ilton students. 
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of vocation or job is in reality a philosophy of life. 

With that view we should summarize at frequent 
intervals. To place you and your job and what I have to say 
in the proper setting, I am sure you will pardon me for 
sketching a little of the background of some of the verities 
of life which we all know but seldom use in our thinking 
and planning. 

The most comprehensive organic structure of which all 
of us are members is Civilization. It is the effort, conscious 
and subconscious, of human beings, insofar as they can agree, 
to combine their capacities under leadership to raise their 
potential powers to higher levels of ability, opportunity and 
accomplishment; to develop and direct themselves as indi- 
viduals and as members of society to make the best possible 
use of all the other forces of nature for the convenience, 
benefit and betterment of mankind. 


V OCATION is so important to us that a philosophy 


There is a trinity of fundamental forces that motivate and 
support this great organization. One is the exchange of 
goods and services, known as the economic life; another, the 
maintenance of order, protection of life, and the administra- 
tion of justice, which we call the political function; and 
third, the cultural development of mental and moral qualities, 
that is religion, education and welfare, which is known as the 
social order. The duties and the obligations, the rights and 
the benefits that arise under each and all of these three 
forces are found expressed in the life of a well-rounded and 
well-balanced person. To secure the benefits of experience 
of generations that have gone before, to maintain an orderly 
present, and plan a progressive future, the work of civiliza- 
tion is done through five agencies: the home, the school, the 
Church, the state, and the vocation. 

In all groups, the family, the tribe and the nation, each 
member is able to obtain his necessities, overcome his difficul- 
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ties, insure his safety and bring about the improvement of 
himselt and the race with less effort and more certainty when 
combining with his fellows under leadership than when work- 
ing alone. The demand for, the necessity for, leadership is 
inherent in human nature. 

While in our country practically every normal man wishes 
to be gainfully employed—to have a job—it is impossible for 
all to be out in front. As there can be no leaders without 
others to follow, it is well that there are so many capable 
men and women who do not desire that prominence, with 
the risks, responsibilities and griefs such a position entails. 
To them, routine work skillfully performed, free of worry, 
permitting time for pursuit of studies, sports, or other avo- 
cations and pleasures, gives contentment though rewards in 
money or distinction may be less. The road to success in 
leadership is not an easy one. It calls for hard work, long 
hours, patient attention to details, diligent study and pitiless 
self-discipline. 

Legislative and social reform will not create leadership. 
The ability to exploit others does not constitute leadership. 
Formal education in itself does not develop leadership. Learn- 
ing, forced into our consciousness at school is a great aid but 
it is chiefly the knowledge acquired through zest and interest 
in its pursuit, together with that gained by review of and 
reflection on the achievements and disappointments met in 
quest of necessities, pleasures and distinctions that develops 
the broad understanding and wisdom which are essentials 
for successful leadership. So you see it comes largely from 
self-discipline and self-development. It is up to you. 

A leader is one who is first or most prominent in any rela- 
tion; one who takes precedence by virtue of superior qualifi- 
cations or by influence. Qualification is a natural endowment 
or any acquirement which fits a person for a place, office or 
employment. Influence is an emanation or infusion of either 
a moral or evil force. Moral influence comes from habitual 
use of courage, courtesy, understanding and a sense of jus- 
tice. As an evil force it may be gained through an emotional 
appeal arousing fear, hate, cupidity or selfish anticipations 
in others. Bias, drag, bribe, demagogy, are some synonyms 
in this sense. The very basis of all moral influence is rational 
and factual; it is based on truth. On the other hand, influ- 
ence as an evil force is an emotion, which, while plausible, 
is narrow and selfish. A strong man abhors the wrong use of 
influence. Through qualifications alone, forceful men and 
women have become important leaders. By influence only 
many have occupied places of prominence and power. But a 
real leader should have both qualifications and influence. 

In the relations between men and women, the strongest 
tie that holds them together is the need for and the custom 
cf exchanging good and services, and promises relating to 
this exchange. Such transactions involve contractual rela- 
A contract is an agreement between two or more 
people to do or forbear. It can be oral or written. 

The job contract is one of great consequence, perhaps next 
in importance to the marriage contract. However, there is 
another notable contract in which all patriotic citizens are 
vitally interested. That is the Constitution of the United 
States. 

All of these covenants are based on plans and promises. 
In all relations in life, making and keeping promises is one 
of the greatest factors in holding friends, in earning a good 
reputation and in building character. Ignoring or repudiat- 
ing them destroys the faith one man should have in the word 
of another. 

Those glorious qualities, imagination and enthusiasm, 
which give vigor and force to health of body and to mental 
and moral and spiritual life, cannot flourish in an atmos- 
phere of distrust. Without them hopes, aspirations and 
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desires that light our way to the future and inspire us to turn 
opportunities into accomplishments will fade and die. Keep- 
ing faith is vital in every relationship where one promises 
and another trusts. 

One of the greatest aids to keeping your promises is to 
be unusually thoughtful and careful in making only those 
you feel certain you will keep. Never be good natured, 
pleasant and agreeable or filled with fear to the extent that 
you obligate yourself, even in small matters, without think- 
ing and counting the cost. 

In the challenge of a job, no matter how unsatisfactory 
your position may be or how insignificant or undesirable it 
may seem to others, look upon it as a promise to be fulfilled. 
It is the biggest game of your life. Play it with all your 
might. Force yourself to understand it and its ramifications 
and relationships and then strive to improve your score from 
day to day. Even if the situation is an unhappy one, on the 
principle that adversity is a great teacher, cheerfully turn 
its drudgery into an opportunity to form or maintain habits 
of industry and efficiency in any cause you undertake. That 
course will promote loyalty and devotion to your cause and 
your ideals. It will aid you to develop the judgment, forti- 
tude and character that will prepare you for opportunities 
that the future will bring. 

The man who does aspire to be an executive should view 
the goal and himself thoughtfully, critically, impersonally ; 
and decide whether or not it is the right one for him. He 
should ask himself whether he really wants such a place, with 
all of its responsibilities and unpleasant sides, as well as its 
rewards. 

For example, one who is so sensitive to criticism that he 
takes it very personally and draws within himself to nurse 
his grievances, would find the work unpleasant and himself 
seriously handicapped and unhappy. From his leaders, from 
his associates, and from those he leads, the leader must take 
criticism impersonally. Whether it be just or unfair it must 
not be permitted to discourage him. 

He must learn to be open-minded and impersonal in 
reviewing his own work. In this self-criticism he should not 
hesitate to give himself praise that is justly due, exactly as 
he would if he were reviewing the work of another. If hon- 
estly and properly done, such habit will increase rather than 
decrease his courage and self-confidence. The good leader 
will never permit himself to acquire an inferiority complex. 

If, after a searching study of himself and the job, a man 
still believes that the field of business leadership is the one 
most attractive to him, he should very seriously ask himself, 
“Am I willing to pay the price”? There is, after all, a price 
to pay, just as there is for anything worth while in life. Need- 
less to say, almost all of you young men and women here 
today look forward to an association in private enterprise. 
The careers of some may lie in permanent government serv- 
ices. In either event you must take the opportunity of this 
job, from your experience here and the study and application 
of sound principles, to equip yourselves to make the very 
best of all opportunities now and in the future. You could 
not have a better training school than your present job 
affords. 

Let me repeat: The road to success in leadership is not an 
easy one. The role of the business executive as portrayed on 
the stage and screen or as depicted in magazine articles is 
often quite different from the job in real life. Seldom does 
the real executive’s work lead him out under the spot light 
where he can receive the applause of an admiring audience; 
most of his time is spent in hard work behind the scenes—in 
plain drudgery. 

But the task, with all of its drudgery, is absorbingly inter- 
esting to one who is naturally or by training adapted to the 
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work of leadership. He realizes that only through pains- 
taking attention to detail, the conscientious doing of things 
uninteresting in themselves, can his decisions be accurate and 
his work successful; so he enjoys, rather than hates, the 
drudgery. He can see beyond to what it will bring. More- 
over, he feels keenly his responsibility to those who look to 
him for guidance, and enjoys that responsibility. 

In my efforts to improve myself, as well as to select good 
material from which to develop executives, it has helped me 
to think in terms of eleven general qualities or attributes 
which executives should possess, or try to possess. Of course, 
one cannot expect to rate or classify by measure, scale or 
formula that most wonderful product of nature, a human 
being; but experience has shown that judgment is helped 
when such a complex problem is approached by systematic 
thinking, even though exact science be impossible. 

The eleven qualities that I would single out as the attri- 
butes of a succesful executive are the following: 

(1) Health 

(2) Integrity 

(3) Intelligence 

(4) Industry 

(5) Practical experience 

(6) The inquiring mind 

(7) Judgment 

(8) Aptitude for teaching 
(9) Enthusiasm 

(10) Capacity for following through 

(11) Ability to marshal and coordinate all of his knowl- 
edge and talents, and courage to put his decisions into action. 


The first four of the qualities listed which all normal men 
should possess may be regarded as the foundation stones, since 
without them the others would be of little value. They are 
generally established rather early in life by parents, schools 
and the Church. The other seven qualities are important 
and can by concentration and diligence be acquired. Weak- 
ness in any one or two of them can more easily be overcome 
than in the case of the first four. Such weakness may even 
be satisfactorily compensated for by unusual ability in the 
other qualities. Such strength should never be used as an 
excuse for giving up the effort to build up the weak points. 
A balanced development should be striven for. It may be 
hard but it is by no means an impossible goal. Persistent, 
systematic effort, even though part of the task includes 
strengthening of the four attributes we have named as foun- 
dation qualities, will carry any man to it. 

The work of any executive calls for assiduous exertion. 
It is occasionally necessary to work long hours day after day, 
perhaps even for weeks at a time. It is essential that the con- 
tinuity of work should not be broken too frequently by 
absence due to illness. We have to remember, also that the 
physical being is the soil in which the mental and moral 
nature must flourish or fade. All of these considerations 
make good health a most important asset to success as an 
executive. 

One is fortunate indeed to inherit a good physique, but 
even such a person must realize that this great gift may not 
safely be abused. If one is not so blessed, he must learn the 
daily habits of caring for what he has. He must learn what 
he may do and what he may not do, in his physical activities. 

Among my acquaintances have been several men who 
appeared frail but lived long and had young and vigorous 
minds until the end. Two of my most intimate friends, 
never robust, lived to be over eighty-five, and were alert and 
mentally youthful throughout their careers because they gave 
good, fresh air and exercise to their minds every day, and 
because each knew how to use his physical equipment intelli- 
gently. They did not eat to excess, work to excess, nor play 








to excess ; nor did they dissipate it in other ways. Your endow- 
ment of health may be great or it may be small, but in either 
case it should be thoughtfully conserved. 

By integrity is meant uprightness of character, moral 
soundness, good personal behavior, honesty, strict fulfillment 
of promises, and strength of character sufficient to withstand 
temptation. It has no substitute. One known to be lacking 
in this quality finds it very difficult to secure an important 
position. Where the evidence of that lack develops after he 
has been appointed his leader cannot afford to waste time 
with him unless he recognizes his own weakness and asks 
for help to correct it. 

Intelligence is the faculty of so understanding and digest- 
ing personal experience as to be able to adapt oneself quickly 
and effectively to new circumstances and surroundings. It is 
the faculty of receiving evidence open-mindedly and of rea- 
soning accurately from premise to conclusion. 

One evidence of intelligence, so often overlooked, is cour- 
tesy—the intelligent appreciation of other people. There are 
many people who appear to have splendid minds, but who are 
inclined to run roughshod over the feelings of others without 
apparently realizing that feelings or emotions, rather than 
ideas, are the mainsprings of our reactions and of the greater 
part of human behavior. 

No executive can be rated high in intelligence who is so 
self-centered and proud of himself that he disregards the emo- 
tional side of those who work under his supervision, or of 
those he wishes to serve. Nor could one be rated high in 
intelligence who is lacking in that other quality, so closely 
related to courtesy, which we call tact. Tact is defined as, 
“the nice discernment of the best course of action under given 
conditions, especially the ability to deal with others without 
giving offense.” Courtesy is essentially a quality of character, 
while tact is essentially a quality of understanding. Both 
come from within and are based on natural kindness, con- 
sideration for the feelings of others, willingness and ability 
to understand the other’s viewpoint, and keen sensitiveness 
to human reactions. 

There should also be an understanding of the importance 
of good personal appearance. It may be argued that appear- 
ance is only superficial, and that it is what is underneath that 
counts; but first impressions are based almost entirely on 
appearance, and first impressions are very important. The 
executive should always be careful to dress neatly and in 
good taste, avoiding any extreme which might invite ridicule. 

The fourth foundation quality is industry—the ability and 
willingness to apply one’s strength of mind and body dili- 
gently, persistently and effectively until the job is finished; 
the will to weigh and plan, and push each task through, one 
after the other, until the entire work is done. 

We have listed practical experience as our fifth attribute 
of the successful executive, but experience is not so easily 
evaluated as one it apt to believe, for ability of any kind 
does not come through experience alone. Many people are 
rich in experience, yet none the wiser for it. Do not place too 
much weight on the amount of time a person has spent with 
a fine organization or in doing certain work, even though the 
work has been done successfully. 

One may, for a long period, function effectively through 
habits acquired by imitation, yet without learning to observe 
closely, to analyze, or to think for oneself. Especially may 
this be true when the experience has been with an organiza- 
tion which has been uniformly successful over a long period 
of time. Such a person, when thrown into a new environ- 
ment, may find his long experience of little value because the 
exact situations to which he has been accustomed will not 
be duplicated, and mere “habit patterns” will not solve the 
new problems. 
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Long practical experience alone, then does not necessarily 
make an executive. ‘he important question is, what has been 
the attitude toward that experience? There are three gen- 
eral attitudes toward experience. The first is the submissive 
or suggestible attitude, in which little or no attention or 
thought is given to the experience. “The course oi action is 
decided almost entirely by the instructions of a superior, or 
by the chance suggestion of a by-stander. When any decision 
is found to be wrong, the error is blamed on “poor advice” 
rather than where it belongs, namely, on poor judgment. 

A second attitude toward experience, also wrong, is of the 
self-contemplative type, in which attention is directed to one- 
self rather than to the experience. There are two extremes. 
The first is that in which the fear of making a mistake and 
the realization of one’s own weakness is so overpowering 
that no decision can be reached. The second extreme is the 
attitude of the egotist who thinks he knows everything and 
does not need to study or listen. To him the new experience 
can teach nothing that he does not think he already knows. 

These two attitudes—suggestibility and self-contemplation 

are useless so far as building up the mind and judgment 
is concerned. They permit the teachings of experience to 
slip through the mind without leaving an imprint. The one 
worthwhile attitude is that of the inquiring mind, the prob- 
lem attitude, in which one forgets oneself and the person 
standing by and weighs only the facts and factors which have 
a bearing on the case. 

This is the state of mind in which one cannot be content 
to see a thing happen without learning why and how it hap- 
pened. It clings tenaciously to the matter in hand until it 
has studied every phase. We are told that this capacity for 
concentrated attention, classification and analysis is what 
distinguishes the superior person from the mediocre one. Only 
with this attitude of mind can the full lesson of experience 
be assimilated. 

If, in addition to this desire to know, the executive shows 
in his contacts with others that patience and sympathy which 
afiord him ready access to their minds and feelings, then 
information and suggestions will flood to him easily and 
naturally. 

When investigation has secured all of the information 
obtainable in the time available, it must be put to use. Deci- 
sions must be made. If they are not made there is really no 
value in investigating. Hence an executive should possess 
what we might call a judicial turn of mind; that is, a mind 
capable of an orderly and unprejudiced weighing of all fac- 
tors, including the opinions of others and of arriving at a 
thoughtful decision that is correct in at least a large percent- 
age of cases. Contrary to popular belief, no one is born with 
good judgment. It is built up through experience. 

Psychologists tell us there are three classes of judgments. 
kirst, expert judgment. We are not interested today in the 
so-called expert judgment, but in the other two which in 
both our personal and business affairs we find in daily use. 
The first of these two is practical judgment, based on the 
memory of what one has done or seen done; and the second, 
reflective judgment, which is built upon lessons of many prac- 
tical judgments. A man gains reflective judgment by classi- 
fying and comparing his experiences. When confronted with 
an unusual situation, a man of reflective judgment draws not 
only upon his memory of specific cases that are analogous, 
but also upon his whole experience, from which he has been 
able to establish certain basic principles. To do this, he must 
have had the proper attitude toward experience ; he must have 
observed and tried to understand. He must have stored away 
in his mand, not a detailed memory of the experience, but 
the underlying fundamental principles that were the guides 
in that incident. 


Any one who aims to be an executive should practice the 
habit of decision. He should try constantly to have a definite 
opinion on each subject. When he has arrived at one, he 
should test his judgment by watching actual results, or by 
telling what he thinks to someone who knows more about 
the subject than he does. This should not be done aggres- 
sively but in a calm, confident way. To have his mistakes 
shown to him when he is wrong, and even to be laughed at 
a little, can be most helpful. If he has arrived thoughtfully 
at his conviction he should, however, not change too easily, 
but he should remember that the door of a healthy mind is 
always open. 

As the executive’s experience ripens, his practical judgment, 
which is based on accurate observation and memory of facts, 
and his reflective judgment, which is based on the orderly 
classification of facts, generate two higher and more daring 
qualities, imagination and vision—a pair of spirited steeds 
which may carry him quickly and safely to a distant and 
desired destination; or, if uncontrolled or used carelessly, 
wreck him at the first turn of the highway. 

The next essential for success as an executive is an apti- 
tude for teaching. The executive should have the ability to 
set forth truthfully and logically, persuasively and inspir- 
ingly, the plan and the detailed duties necessary in carrying 
on his work. This teaching should be done simply and natur- 
ally, so that the person taught can, in his turn, teach others. 

It is a mistake to assume that the man who is a master of 
his subject is hard to understand. On the contrary, the abil- 
ity to say a profound thing in a simple way is proof of men- 
tal capacity. If we teach in simple language, we give our 
aides, our team-mates, the ability to do a thing which most of 
us like very much to do, and that is to teach others. The 
type of teaching a business executive must do requires certain 
qualities not always considered necessary for success in an 
educational institution; consequently, mere teaching experi- 
ence, even if very successful, is not a sure evidence of pos- 
session the aptitude for teaching as the business world re- 
quires it. 

The younger employee and the junior executive have much 
of the student’s attitude toward a teacher and are generally 
very receptive to instruction. In undertaking to teach older 
employees or senior executives, one must know how to ask 
questions thoughtfully and: tactfully so as to bring out the 
ideas of the person one would teach. Often this person will 
see for himself where his ideas are wrong, and teaching in 
the usual sense of the word will be unnecessary. The “pupil” 
will have discovered the truth for himself. This, in reality, 
is the highest type of teaching, and the ability to ask questions 
skillfully is an important assets to the business executive. 

There is no trait more universally possessed by successful 
executives than enthusiasm. Without it very little can be 
accomplished in leadership. The leader must be interested in 
his work and enthusiastic about it, if he expects others to be. 
After all, there is no game or sport in which one may par- 
ticipate for sheer amusement that has more elements to make 
it interesting than the game of business—the game of deter- 
mining and supplying human wants, of envisioning and creat- 
ing new products or services, of building an efficient organi- 
zation for producing or marketing or financing what our 
fellow men desire and need. The game is intricate, and 
calls for the best thinking of which anyone is capable. It has 
variety—no two seasons, no two days, no two salesmen or 
customers are ever alike. It has in it an element of chance 
and excitement—the outcome of every venture is in the bal- 
ance. Finally it offers a very real reward for success. 

The business leader must feel enthusiasm for his work and 
be capable of inspiring a like enthusiasm in others, but along 
with enthusiasm should go a calmness which refuses to: be 
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ruffled by every wind that blows, and an evenness of disposi- 
tion which permits neither fits of temper nor spells of moodi- 
ness. The enthusiasm of the real executive is not superficial ; 
it is strong, deep, intelligent, calm and courageous. 

Many executives fail because they do not follow through 
what they have started. They launch a program of improve- 
ment and are very enthusiastic about it for a time; then, long 
before the project is completed, they lose interest in it and 
turn to something new. The executive must watch for and 
guard against a tendency in himself, and also, in others, to 
use the necessity for speed as an excuse for lack of thorough- 
ness, for the failure to follow through. 

One of the best ways of overcoming this bad habit is to 
cultivate the good habit of planning even small undertakings 
all the way through, including in the plan a definite follow- 
up program and not forgetting the use of a “tickler’” system 
to see that each thing is done as planned. Nor will the 
thorough-going executive forget that a large and important 
part of his work is that of systematizing and supervising the 
carrying out of the details of accepted practices. He will 
never shirk the performance of regular and routine duties. 

The eleventh and last of our list of qualities essential to 
successful leadership is one without which all of the others 
are almost valueless. It is the courage and ability to control, 
coordinate, and marshal all of his talents so that he accom- 
plishes the desired purpose swiftly, quietly and effectively. 
To develop this skill the executive should think of his abili- 
ties as separate from himself, just as if they were units of an 
army and he were general. He should marshal his forces so 
that the stronger units are always on the active “front.” 

The real leader is neither weak nor timid. He has deter- 
mination, force and self-confidence. He has been given 
responsibility because his record demonstrates his ability to 
get things done, regardless of obstacles, and he is unafraid 
of losing. When it is necessary for him to do so, he has the 
courage to assume full responsibility for and carry out un- 
pleasant decisions, such as replacing an _ unsatisfactory 
employee or putting through a general salary cut. He has 
the courage, also, to make an about face when he sees from 
new evidence that the plan which had his fullest and most 
enthusiastic confidence only yesterday is today unwise. 

The executive needs more than ordinary self-reliance. 
There is a continual temptation to unload the consequences 
of responsibility upon agencies beyond his control—upon 
economic conditions, the weather, and so forth. The person 
who allows his thoughts to dwell too much on these difficul- 
ties builds a false perspective in which he attaches too much 
importance to circumstances and often unwittingly develops 
a tendency to “alibi,” all making for the opposite of self- 
reliance. 

The successful executive is he who exerts his imagination 
and utilizes his energies to achieve an end, no matter what 
limitations confront him. He does not ignore obstacles; but 
having taken a good look at them, he reaches down into him- 
self for the idea by which he can lead his organization 
through them successfully. 

The real business leader keeps largely in the background. 
He is always willing to let someone else have a large share 
of the glory, of the credit—possibly more than is actually 
due. He knows that this is the best method of building up 
loyalty and the esprit de corps so essential to successful team 
work. He sets an objective and measures the degree of his 
own success or failure by the accomplishments of his whole 
group, rather than by the pleasure given his own vanity from 
being at the head of the parade, receiving the plaudits of the 
onlookers. 

To obtain maximum cooperation from his team-mates, the 








executive should be receptive to all information offered him. 
He should not say that he knew it before, or meet the sugges- 
tion with satire. Tactfulness will invite information that 
can be used to advantage for his own benefit and for that 
of the organization. 

This particular objective involves a certain measure of 
control over the executive’s conversation. While he should 
listen readily, he should never gossip. If conversation should 
take that course, he will try to turn it back to business. Simi- 
larly he will neither criticize other executives nor encourage 
others to criticize an executive whom he may not like. He 
should try to make it a definite rule never to say anything 
uncomplimentary about another person until he has first 
said it directly to that person. This he can do by forming 
the habit of saying to himself, “I won’t say that mean thing 
about him to someone else until I have said it to him.” One 
cannot overestimate the value of such a practice in making 
and holding friends. 

The real executive seldom uses fear as an incentive to 
make others work diligently. While it is true that one of 
the most important things in a person’s life is his job, records 
show that the most capable men and women have been suc- 
cessful in their fields, whether business or professional, not 
because they were afraid of losing their jobs, but because of 
a determination to accomplish a certain purpose, to reach a 
certain goal: A determination of this kind is most often 
inspired by the teaching or example of an understanding 
enthusiastic leader. 

Returning to the discussion of how to get things done, 
I should like to emphasize that the executive will find his 
progress greatly aided by the deliberate and thoughtful devel- 
opment of formulas to meet the problems that will arise in 
his work. The regular use of formulas is one of the best 
safeguards against the making of hasty decisions influenced 
unduly by the emotional reactions of the moment. By a 
formula I mean a brief, graphic statement of what experi- 
ence has taught us to be the shortest and most effective way 
of accomplishing a desired end. Such formulas aid the power 
of analysis and can be prepared for almost any type of 
problem. 

The list of attributes of a successful executive that we 
have been discussing in this lecture is really a formula, in 
the form of an executive rating scale. It is, in the first 
place, a carefully prepared statement of what practical exper- 
ience has taught me to be the shortest and simplest method 
of solving one of the most complex of problems—that of 
judging with reasonable assuracy the degree of success a per- 
son may be expected to achieve in an executive position. In 
the second place, the use of this rating scale, or a similar one, 
enables the executive to save time. It makes him more sys- 
tematic and thorough in his efforts toward self-improvement, 
as well as in the difficult duty of selecting and training young 
men and women to fill executives positions. 

One of the great advantages of a formula comes from the 
way in which it is developed. It is the result of the appli- 
cation of reflective judgment to a given problem, made at a 
time when calm and unhurried consideration of all the fac- 
tors is possible. A formula is usually prepared when there 
is no immediate need for a decision and when there is no 
outside influence which would introduce extraneous factors. 

There is another formula for which in my business experi- 
ence I have found almost daily use because of its extremely 
wide application. It has proved of great value in many fields 
of business. An executive with a wide variety of problems 
to solve, whether large or small, if they involve human rela- 
tionship will find an accurate analysis and solution greatly 
simplified by thinking his problem through in the following 
order: 
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1. Human desires: Do the people to whom I wish to 
appeal really want this product or this service? Does 
it fill a real need? If the answer to these questions is 
“No,” then no further time need be wasted in consider- 
ing the project. 

2. Human efforts: What will be the price in human 
effort, in physical, mental and moral force required of 
myself and my associates, to accomplish the purpose? 
Is the price too great to pay for the probable benefit to 
be derived? If not, is this human effort organized and 
trained so that the project can be carried through suc- 
cessfully now, or must time be allowed for this before 
we can start? 


3. Material things: Is the probable benefit worth the 
expenditure of material things, such as investments, 
capital goods, merchandise, fixtures, lands and buildings, 
necessary for its accomplishments? 

4. Time: Assuming that all of those criteria have 
been applied and indicate that the project is worthy of 
trial, the important question of “when” must be settled. 
A basic factor in all research and thought, and in every 
decision, is that of timelines. Time is essence of life. 


The decision as to the most opportune time to start or to 
complete any undertaking is one of the most important, 
and by no means the simplest, of an executive’s problems. 
Like all other complex problems, however, it is easier to 
solve if attacked systematically. 

We are all familiar with the accepted division of time into 
three phases: the past, the present, and the future. In the 
past lies not only one’s own experience but that of contem- 
poraries, and the experience of generations that have gone 
before. There is the record of achievements to imitate and 
failures to avoid. The present is the time for action. It par- 
takes of both the past and the future. Men are not only 
constantly putting into play plans previously made, meeting 
and adjusting themselves to the unexpected, but are using 
foresight and judgment in planning for the weeks ahead. 
‘To explore the future, and to evaluate its possibilities and 
probabilities, men must use the great mental and emotional 
attributes of judgment, forethought, imagination and vision. 
It is in this phase that the spiritual qualities of hope and faith 
exert their influence, inspiring one to put forth efforts coura- 
geously. 

The future is a matter of great concern to the executive. 
For it he makes all of his plans. When that future becomes 
the present, if he is to succeed, he must meet the promises 
that grow out of those plans. An intelligent study of the 
past will give the executive examples of just how people have 
responded before under similar conditions. Added to this, 
there should be a study of all available current information in 
an attempt to discern the true signs of the times—the direc- 
tion, the intensity, and the velocity of the ever-changing cur- 
rents of popular desire. With this preparation, reasonable 
accuracy in forecasting the future can generally be accom- 
plished. It is encouraging to remember that accurate fore- 
casts are usually the result of systematic thinking, careful 
application of tried and proven formulas, and a refusal to be 
swept along by emotion of hysteria, rather than the product 
of some “super-mind”’. 

Most transactions in business can be reduced to terms of 
time, in the last analysis, and it is often helpful to translate 

hem into such terms. Let us take, for example, the matters 
involved in finance and banking. Banking is not as myster- 
ious or complicated as many people think. Primarily, it is 
buying and selling promises. The banker’s task is to judge 
accurately the ability of those who borrow to meet their 
promises at the time planned, so that he in turn may be in 






a position to meet his obligations as they mature. He values 
his contracts in money and keeps enough on hand to make 
change. 

In order to judge accurately the ability of those who bor- 
row to keep their promises, the banker must analyze and 
interpret correctly those things that are behind the promises 
—the long-range trends of the market, the probabilities in 
production and consumption of commodities, and so on. 
These things are the foundation on which rests the bor- 
rower’s ability to keep his promises to pay in dollars, and 
the foundation must be sound or the promise is no good. 

The financing of a business (or, for that matter, one’s 
personal budget) is largely a decision as to time: the rate 
of flow of funds into and out of the business; the timing of 
obligations properly so that the ability to meet the obligation 
will be present at the time the obligation comes due; the 
maintaining in normal times of a greater rate of flow in 
than out so that there will be a reserve for the time when 
temporarily the outward flow must be greater than the flow 
inward. All of these are questions of time. Reducing them 
to these terms shows their real nature and simplifies the 
problem for the executive’s analysis. 

To analyze his problems, to understand the human and 
material factors involved in every enterprise, the executive 
must have as broad a knowledge as it is possible for him to 
acquire. For any large measure of success, and for the full- 
est enjoyment of life, a man must have a broader knowledge 
than merely a thorough understanding of the principles and 
techniques of his own business or profession. He needs to 
develop his mind by studying subjects outside these narrow 
confines. From a knowledge of his own specialty, he should 
branch out to study the entire field in which his specialty 
lies—all of production, all of transportation, all of construc- 
tion, all of finance, all of distribution. Then, for the person 
who likes to read for growth as a businessman as well as 
social being, there are the great fields of history, law, science, 
literature and philosophy to be explored. These all deal with 
human problems and tend to develop social understanding, 
which is most useful in the work of an executive. 

To do all of this reading seems like a large order, almost 
too big to fill; but it is surprising how much can be accom- 
plished if a definite program is adopted and followed method- 
ically. Just half an hour a day will permit one to read many 
good books, slowly and deliberately, thinking and making 
decisions as one progresses. Such reading will broaden the 
outlook of any executive and open to him a new world. For 
the time being he forgets his problems, and returns to them 
later with a fresher viewpoint and a clearer mind. 

The principles outlined in this discussion are not new; 
they have been talked and written about many times through 
the years. It would seem, then, with rewards so great and 
the proper course to follow so well charted, that there should 
be many more successful executives than there are. But as 
the old philosopher, Epictetus, said many centuries ago: “In 
theory there is nothing to hinder our following what we are 
taught; but in life there are many things to draw us aside”. 

It is not what a man knows about leadership that makes 
him a successful leader, but what he does with his knowledge 
and how well he puts it into daily practice. If you would 
achieve success as an executive, you must first plan your own 
self-development, and then be systemtic, persistent, thorough, 
and relentless in your supervision of yourself. Try today to 
beat the records of yesterday, and tonight plan tomorrow’s 
work so that you can beat the records of today. Strive con- 
stantly to develop the faculty of reflective judgment and, 
through analyzing and reflecting upon the events which have 
passed, build for yourself formulas to aid in the quick and 
accurate solution of your daily problems. You will remem- 
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ber, of course, that plans and formulas are made to guide, not 
to govern, and that they must be corrected and improved 
from time to time as new truths or unconsidered facts are 
revealed by practical experience. 

Finally, one who assumes the responsibility of leading 
others should take pride in that responsibility, but it must 
not be false pride or vanity. If he has recently been pro- 





moted, he should be proud of that fact and try to meet the 
responsibility, but, above all, he must learn to control him- 
self before he can expect to control others. Mistakes should 
be acknowledged and corrected quickly. No one can be right 
every time. The good leader will have the courage to admit 
frankly an error and to change a policy, giving the reason 
for the change, if need be, but never making excuses. 


Wait and See 


WE FIND OURSELVES DAZED 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President Columbia University 
At the Institute of Arts and Sciences of Columbia University, Monday Evening, October 17, 1938 


R. Director and our Friends of the Institute: At 
the opening of the twenty-sixth year of this organ- 
ized branch of our University’s work, we find our- 

selves, we must find ourselves, dazed and confused by the 
happenings in the world in which we live. 

We have the good fortune, particularly those of us who live 
in the United States, to have most admirable and accurate 
and prompt sources of information. No matter how distant 
any great happening may be, we have accurate knowledge 
concerning it as rapidly as the electric spark can bring it 
to us. American journalism has never in all its history shown 
itself so excellent as it has during the past six months. The 
promptness, the fullness, the definiteness and the fairness of 
the information which we have had, particularly through 
the highly skilled representatives of the New York Times 
and of the New York Herald Tribune, of the Associated 
Press and of the United Press, have put the American people 
in position to know very much about vitally important hap- 
penings elsewhere which were only known partially, if at 
all, to the inhabitants of the countries where they were tak- 
ing place. 

I am in position to assure you, that, ordinarily well-in- 
formed men and women in European countries have, during 
the past six months, waited for the arrival of the American 
newspapers in order that they might get their first full and 
accurate information of what was going on in their own 
lands and on the part of their own governments. 

Of course, one reason for that is the policy which has 
everywhere been adopted in Europe, of controlling the press, 
either by influence and persuasion or by direct dominance 
and compulsion. You would be quite surprised to know that 
great speeches have been delivered by members of govern- 
ments in other lands which were printed verbatim in a New 
York paper and yet were referred to in only the most casual 
fashion in the newspapers of the land to which the speaker 
belonged. 

We Americans are beginning to pay the penalty and to 
reap the advantage of our century and a half of history. We 
have been able, under our Constitution and the form of 
political, social, and economic liberty which it set up and 
protected, to build up a nation which contradicts all the 
fundamental principles upon which the present-day totalitar- 
ian states rest their case. We have shown ourselves able to 
take fundamental institutions and ideals, primarily of Eng- 
lish origin, then shared by French and Dutch and Scandina- 
vinans, and to make them deep enough, wide enough, strong 
enough to support and to maintain a nation to which any 
well-meaning and honest person might come, of whatever 
tongue, from whatever land, and begin the task of making 


his own way under the protection of American principles 
and American ideals. 

Most of those persons have come to us as individuals or 
in small groups, but on two or three important occasions, 
they came to us in very considerable number and for specific 
reasons. After the potato famine in Ireland nearly a hundred 
years ago, a great Irish immigration began, which brought 
to us a body of men and women who have played an extra- 
ordinary part in the life of the American people from that 
day to this. They have been in public life, they have been 
in our social and economic organization, they have been in 
our family life, and they have made a place for themselves 
which has led us to hold them in gratitude and high respect. 
After the failure of the German revolution of 1848, there came 
to us an extraordinary stream of Germans, men and women 
of the highest type, who settled in small part in New York, 
more largely in Milwaukee and Cincinnati and St. Louis and 
in the State of Nebraska, and quickly became a very power- 
ful element in American life. Out yonder, on Morningside 
Heights, is a statue to Carl Schurz, who was one of the 
great names, perhaps the greatest name, in that movement, 
a general in the Union Army under Lincoln, a United States 
Senator from two different states in succession, editor of an 
important newspaper and a personality of oustanding im- 
portance. 

In like fashion we have had a great stream of Italians, 
a smaller stream of French who are not so given to immigra- 
tion as the other European people, and we have had a very 
remarkable influx of Jewish people from every part of Europe, 
including particularly Germany and Central and Eastern 
Europe. They have come to play a very influential part in 
our intellectual and business and political life. 

Now what would happen if we Americans were to apply 
to our population some of the controlling principles of a 
totalitarian state? Suppose we began by expelling all those 
who were not originally American. Who were originally 
American? The very small number, some three and one-half 
millions, who constituted the population of these thirteen 
sovereign states, so-called, 150 years ago? Everybody else 
would have to be examined, repressed, made to conform to 
type or be expelled. Our three and one-half million, if they 
could discover themselves and their children and grand- 
children, would have a very difficult problem before them. 

Why is it that the people of the United States have been 
able to deal with this question of multifarious races and 
languages and nationalities? Why is it that the British peo- 
ple have been able to do it? And why is it that it seems so 
difficult, so impossible and so distasteful to the believers in 
the present-day totalitarian state? That is not an easy ques- 
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tion to answer, because the totalitarian state contradicts in 
every one of its underlying principles, in all of its arguments 
and in each one of its ideals, all the practical conditions 
ot 2Uth century life, in this world of ours. While our 
various nationalities and governments have been going their 
respective ways, unseen, unmeasured and almost unknown 
forces have been altering the world in every essential partic- 
ular. ‘The electric spark destroyed the old world and created 
a new one. It made the happenings in Sydney, in Canton, in 
‘Tokyo and in Moscow, just as quickly known to us as hap- 
penings in Boston and Chicago and St. Louis. It made it 
possible for ideas to go round the world faster than the most 
rapid of airplanes. It made it possible for arguments and 
principles to exert themselves and to produce results almost 
in an instant. You turn on your radio and you listen to a 
voice trom Moscow, from Berlin, from Rome, from Paris, 
from London, from Chicago, from San Francisco, as if it 
were the voice of your nearest neighbor. 

We have long ago gained the full results of the voyage of 
Columbus. There are no more worlds left for us to discover 
and we have found, to or great surprise, that if one knows 
how to do it, he may go round this present world in three 
days and a half. It is not so long ago that Jules Verne wrote 
his extraordinary book, “Around the World in Eighty Days,” 
and it was thought to be a dream which might some day 
perhaps be achieved in actuality. We have seen this journey 
made in three days and a half, and no one dares say that 
sooner or later it will not be made between daylight and 
dawn, 

We have put all the resources of each and every part of 
the earth at the disposal of every other part which wishes it 
and can pay for it. One need no longer be deprived of the 
excellent and valuable products of the tropics because he 
lives in the North Temperate Zone or in the Arctic Zone, 
and similarly the dweller in the tropics may have with great 
speed those articles which are grown and produced in this 
part of the world and still farther north. The result is, 
while we do not seem to realize it and our governments do 
not seem to understand it in the least, that mankind has 
been intertwined in a most amazing fashion. If today we 
were to try to dissect this world of ideas, of political hap- 
penings, of economic forces and of industrial achievements 
and turn each element back to where it started and keep it 
there, this world would pass out of existence in an early 
death through suffocation and starvation. In other words, the 
world is one. The various parts of the world are wholly 
interdependent. 

We are very proud of our leadership in various branches 
of industry. We have in this country some 25 million or 
some 26 million automobiles. Not one single one of them 
could be built and equipped in this country alone. That 
example might be multiplied a thousand times. The world 
needs for the most ordinary and the most obvious articles 
of daily life products from some distant and remote lands 
that were quite inaccessible fifty years, seventy-five years 
or a hundred years ago. 

What is the lesson from all this? The lesson is that in 
our political and economic life we are two generations behind 
the facts and our problems, our sufferings, our sorrows, our 
dangers, our anxieties are due to the fact, I repeat, that in 
our economic and political life we are at least two generations 
behind the times. In other words, we are nominally living in 
a world which does not exist and we are refusing to live 
in the world which lies open before us. It is a most extra- 


ordinary phenomenon, and the historian five hundred years 
hence will have some very interesting things to say about 
the times in which we live, for never before in the history of 
mankind has there been any such gap between actual human 


relationships and the facts, or apparent facts, of economic 
and political life as exists today. 

The consequence is that each nation, considering itself in 
seventeenth and eighteenth century terms that have been 
long since outgrown, considering itself a wholly independent 
and sovereign nation, says to the rest of the world, “1 must do 
just what I please; I must take care of myself alone; I will 
take an academic interest in other people, if you please, and 
if 1 am a Christian, I will probably consent to pray for them 
occasionally. But I will not do anything that contradicts 
my conception of myself and my people as a wholly inde- 
pendent and self-centered unit in human life.” That is the 
problem which confronts us today. 

The alternative before the people of this day and genera- 
tion, and I say this with all seriousness, is either to solve 
that problem constructively or to see our Western civiliza- 
tion decay and die. 

Civilizations have died before. We now spend a very 
considerable time in digging up the physical evidences of 
their existence and achievements and remains, and we are 
constantly astonished at what they were able to do centuries 
ago, in Egypt, in Mesopotamia, in the far Orient. We have 
seen the great Roman Empire, after its magnificent history 
of hundreds of years, break and go to pieces, and we have 
seen a reconstruction of the Western world which took nearly 
a thousand years for its accomplishment, and some of the 
great achievements of that old world of Greece and Rome, in 
philosophy, in literature, in the drama and in the fine arts, 
have never yet been equalled or surpassed. In other words, 
there can be no certainty that civilization will continue to 
develop constructively and broadly and healthfully because 
we have these great lessons of the past staring us in the face. 

This is the year 1938 of the Christian era. We have been 
listening and our ancestors have been listening, apparently 
with sympathetic understanding, to eloquent appeals for a 
life of faith, of reasonableness, of charity, of human kindli- 
ness, and in this year 1938, not only are there brutal and 
cruel wars going forward, undeclared, and thereby avoiding 
the responsibilities which attach through international law 
to a combatant, not only have we that, but we have every 
nation in the world arming for what is calls “defense,” spend- 
ing thousands of millions of that wealth which is so sorely 
needed for the satisfaction and relief of the great masses of 
the world’s populations. There are literally tens of millions 
of people waiting for some opportunity to have life made — 
more comfortable, more safe, more abundant in opportunity, 
and here we are, all of us, without exception, wringing the 
money from our taxpayers to arm ourselves for defense. 
Every government of the world is preaching peace and those 
who are most likely to make war are preaching it most 
fervently. 

What is the explanation of these amazing contradictions? 
What has happened in this twentieth century world to bring 
about a situation of this kind? It is only twenty years ago 
next month that we all shouted with acclaim because an 
armistice was signed at the end of a great war, which made 
the world safe for democracy, and democracy has never been 
in such danger as it is today, twenty years after that event. 
What is it that has happened ? 

In a private interview which I had last summer with one 
of the most distinguished statesmen of Europe, he made an 
amazing statement upon which I have reflected a great deal 
from that day to this. He said, “Dr. Butler, practically all 
the people of every nation on earth want peace and good re- 
lations with every other people, but about one thousand or 
twelve hundred human beings are making all the trouble for 
this world and putting its institutions in gravest danger.” 

Why can we not do something about it? That is the ques- 
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tion, my friends; not only why can we not do something about 
it, but why do we not do something about it? You could 
not get any congregation or convention of intelligent men 
and women in any land, least of all in this land, to pass a 


resolution in favor of war. In fact, it is only ten years since 
sixty-four nations formally signed a renunciation of war as 
an instrument of national policy, and then went on arming 
more rapidly than ever. What is the explanation? 

My answer to that question is an absolute breakdown of 
morality in all that affects international obligations and inter- 
national relations; a lack of any sense of responsibility to- 
ward the present and the future generations of men in con- 
nection with the great commitments which have been made 
in our time. There is a gap between profession and practice 
which can be bridged only by a sense of moral support which 
will lead governments, compel governments, to carry out 
their obligations made in solemn treaties, and to respond to 
the highest ideals of the aspirations of their several peoples. 

As conditions have developed, the American people have 
been put in a position of great responsibility. There is a 
notion, sedulously cultivated by certain politicians and by 
certain portions of the press, that the United States has al- 
ways been isolated from the rest of the world. There is not 
one scintilla of truth in that statement. It has been just the 
opposite. From the very beginning of our history, we have 
eagerly sought to intertwine ourselves, our institutions, our 
ideals and our policies, with the older nations of Europe. 

We began with Benjamin Franklin, who spent nearly 
twenty-five years telling the people of Great Britain and of 
France what we were doing, what we were trying to do, why 
we believe in it all. It was Thomas Jefferson who spent 
years in France, and as a matter of dramatic fact, sat in the 
gallery at Versailles, in the hall in which the convention 
was held which passed the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
thirteen years after the adoption of his own Declaration of 
Independence. John Adams, our second President, living in 
London, wrote for the English people explanations of our 
new Constitution; what it was, what its principles were, and 
why we thought it would commend itself to sympathetic 
attention of the European countries. 

And from that date on, through our great Secretaries of 
State—John Quincy Adams, Daniel Webster, Hamilton 
Fish, John Hay, Elihu Root—we have been giving counsel 
and cooperation to every great advancing movement in 
Europe, Asia or Africa. 

The reason we are isolated, or said to be isolated, appears 
to rest upon two sentences which have been misquoted so 
many, many times for so many, many years. We are told 
that George Washington warned us against entangling alli- 
ances. Nobody has proposed an entangling alliance and 
Washington never said anything of the kind. The phrase, 
“entangling alliances,” was used by Thomas Jefferson in his 
first inaugural and it had specific reference to the Napoleonic 
Wars which were then going on. We had rebelled against 
British domination and we were rebuilding relations with 
the British people. The French had been our allies and 
helpers. They had passed over into Napoleonic despotism. 
The wars that were going on naturally invited our participa- 
tion. Jefferson warned us against them. But it so happened, 
without any very great skill, that we managed to get in the 
War of 1812. 

The present situation began in a constructive fashion just 
forty years ago, and the United States, from 1898 to the 
great war, was active in leadership in trying to solve these 
problems of which I speak, through building up an organized 
society of nations. We did not wait for anybody else; we 
took the lead, and we proposed such action. 

In August, 1898, one of the most remarkable papers in 








all history was made public. It was an invitation issued in 
the name of the Czar of All the Russias, by Count Moura- 
viev, his Foreign Minister, to the nations of the world to 
meet and take counsel together as how to ensure prosperity 
and peace through international cooperation, One of the 
very first acceptances of that invitation came from the gov- 
ernment of the United States. President McKinley was 
deeply touched by it and he appointed a very remarkable 
delegation to represent us. At its head was Andrew D. 
White, President of Cornell University and a most distin- 
guished statesman of large international experience. Asso- 
ciated with him was President Seth Low of Columbia Uni- 


versity; our Minister to the Netherlands, Mr. Stanford 
Newel; Captain Mahan, afterwards the famous Admiral 
Mahan; a distinguished army officer, Captain William 


Crozier; and Mr. Frederick W. Holls, a most distinguished 
alumnus of this university, whose early death deprived the 
world of a very great service toward international activity 
and progress. That great conference met at The Hague in 
1899. From the standpoint of the call issued by the Czar of 
All the Russias, it was a failure. 

But it was saved from total collapse by the American 
delegation. They proposed, if nothing else were done, that 
a permanent court of arbitration should be established. 

If you will read the instructions of Elihu Root, given to 
our representatives at the International Conference of 1908, 
you will find the finest exhibition of American principles and 
policy that has ever been penned by anyone. That conference 
made some advance, producing a court of justice in addition 
to the existing court of arbitration. 

At that time public opinion in the United States was very 
alert, very acute and very anxious for something to happen, 
and this is what happened, although I fancy that no one who 
reads these words remembers that it did happen. It is the 
most outstanding act of vision and constructive policy in 
relation to foreign affairs in the history of the American 
people. This resolution was introduced into the House of 
Representatives in the month of June, 1910, reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs unanimously, reading as 
follows: 

“RESOLVED: That a Commission of five members be 
appointed by the President of the United States to consider 
the expediency of utilizing existing international agencies 
for the purpose of limiting the armaments of the nations of 
the world by international agreement, and of constituting 
the combined navies of the world an international force for 
the preservation of universal peace, and to consider and re- 
port upon any other means to diminish the expenditures of 
government for military purposes and to lessen the prob- 
abilities of war.” 

What happened to that remarkable resolution, a resolution 
of vision, a resolution of highest principle? It was adopted 
by the House of Representatives by unanimous vote. It was 
sent to the Senate of the United States, reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and adopted by the Senate 
by unanimous vote. Both Houses of the Congress of the 
United States, Republicans and Democrats alike, twenty- 
nine years ago called upon the United States Government 
to lead and to establish an international police force for the 
protection of the peace of the world! 

How many Americans of 1938 realize where public opin- 
ion was in 1910? What happened? President Taft signed 
the resolution very gladly. He then asked two of his friends 


—TI suppose I may speak of this now—to go to Europe and 
inquire unofficially and informally what the answer would be 
to such an invitation if he were to issue it. For obvious rea- 
sons he did not approach those governments through the 
He wanted informally and 


ordinary diplomatic channels. 
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personally to sound them out. The two friends whom he 
asked to make the inquiry were Mr. Elihu Root and myself. 
1 went to London and consulted Sir Edward Grey, then 
Foreign Minister in the British Government. I went to 
Paris and consulted Monsieur Philippe Berthelot, the per- 
manent and very distinguished and efficient head of the 
Foreign Office. 1 went to Germany and consulted Chancel- 
lor Von Bulow and the Kaiser himself. 1 went to Austria and 
consulted the Foreign Office in Vienna. Mr. Root went to 
‘The Hague, went to Paris and went to London, and con- 
sulted leaders in the governments of those countries. We 
both reported to Mr. ‘Taft that the reception of the proposal 
was very polite, but “Wait and See; not yet, Wait and See.” 
‘They waited and they saw. 

It was only four years before the calamity came and the 
world had those appalling years which we used to think 
could at least be described as the last of their kind. Finally 
the world had paid the bill, se we thought. 

Mr. Thomas J. Watson, Trustee of Columbia University 
and one of our most distinguished men of affairs, has recently 
shown us what could have been done in this country alone 
by the cost of that war to us, and it is worth recalling some 
of the outstanding items. The cost of war to us was nearly 
51 billion dollars and we were in it only a year and a half. 
Myr. Watson has shown that that would have provided the 
wiring for electricity for nine million, four hundred thousand 
urban and rural homes now without current; that it would 
have paid off every farm mortgage in the United States; that 
it would have equipped with bathrooms the 5,750,000 farms 
without them; that it would have added to the endowments 
for education to those now in existence, $1,500,000,000 ; 
that it would have built four consolidated schools at a cost 
of a quarter of a million each in every county in the United 
States; that it would have constructed airports to the amount 
of one million dollars in every county in the United States; 
that it would have provided for the prevention of floods and 
soil erosion, five billion dollars; that it would have established 
a trust fund which, at 3 per cent, would provide a $100 a 
month in pension for every blind and deaf person in the 
United States; that it would have built ten bridges, each 
equivalent to the Tri-Borough Bridge; that is would have 
built another canal across Panama at the cost of the present 
one; that it would duplicate the recovery and relief program 
of the United States from 1932 to 1938; that, we spent 
while waiting and seeing. 

My friends, the practical lesson on which I draw from 
all this is that if we insist upon the policy of “Wait and See” 
and if the democracies of the world persists in that policy, 
ill this will happen again, and this time it will not make 
the world safe for democracy, but it will make the world 
safe for a long period of darkness and despair. 

What the Government of the United States and the peo- 
ple of the United States have now, opportunity to do is to 
take their stand on that great resolution of 1910, adopted 





unanimously by both Houses of the Congress, without regard 
to party, and say to the world, “We have waited and seen 
long enough. Come now and sit down with us in the terms 
of this appeal and bring about a reconstruction of the society 
of nations that will give opportunity for us to put an end to 
this armed fear and despair and get started again on the 
path that we were on from 1898 to 1910.” 

No other people can do it. They have all created their 
antagonisms and their frictions. If it is going to be done 
at all, it is going to be the service and the leadership of 
the American people to the world of today and tomorrow. 

Three weeks ago when the European situation was at its 
worst, so tense that no one knew what might happen any 
moment, the appeal of the President of the United States to 
the heads of those governments to settle their differences 
without war made an impression on Europe which was per- 
fectly marvelous. Unless you have been in position to see 
the reaction to that appeal by the different groups and classes 
and the various European countries, you have no notion of 
the influence which it exerted. People said everywhere, “The 
Government of the United States must be speaking the spirit 
and opinion of the American people in calling us all to keep 
our word, to make sure that we have renounced war as an 
instrument of national policy and to settle these differences 
by discussion and by arbitration.” 

It may be said they were not settled in a satisfactory 
fashion; they were settled in ways that are open to great 
criticism. Nevertheless, the appalling catastrophe upon the 
innocent, the old, the young, the ill, the infirm, the appalling 
catastrophe which present-day war would mean was averted 
for at least a time. We in America have no conception of 
what was going on in England. We have no conception of 
the way in which they were compelled or felt compelled to 
dig in their great parks for opportunities to go underground 
to escape the bomb and the poison gas; children going 
through the streets each carrying his protective gas mask; 
women all having their instructions as to what they were to 
do; and on September 28 every railway station crowded to 
capacity with old and young trying to get to Scotland, to 
Wales, to the West of England, where it was thought the 
invading hosts would not be able to drop bombs or gas from 
airplanes. 

That, my friends, is 1938, twenty years after Armistice 
Day. I repeat, the one dangerous policy today is Wait and 
See. It is the popular policy with governments because they 
are almost without exception cowardly. They are waiting 
for pressure, and most of the pressure which they get comes 
from small, organized minorities, self-seeking in some respect. 
But that great appeal which ought to come from the people 
as a whole, without any self-interest, caring simply for prin- 
ciple, for morality, for their fellow-men, that appeal to gov- 
ernments is lacking and therefore governments Wait and 
See. Believe me, if they insist upon the policy of Wait and 
See, there will be plenty to be seen in your lifetime and mine. 
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MORE THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 
By ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., Chairman, General Motors Corporation 
To the Boston Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass., Thursday, November 3, 1938 


AM gratified at the privilege of appearing once more 
before you. Five years have elapsed since I have had 
that pleasure. You will recall at that time we had 
already passed through the bottom of the depression. We 


were going forward once more and were well on the way 
to renewing, in substantial degree, our confidence, so badly 
shattered in the preceding years of the depression. Unfor- 
tunately, this upward progress was interrupted by the dis- 
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integration offour economy and with a severity in relation 
to time, never before equalled in our history. And as we 
were beginning to recover, there came a crisis, the impact of 
which is bound to have a profound effect throughout the 
world. And there are certain to be superimposed upon our 
economy, already supercharged with difficulties and uncer- 
tainties, powerful influences and grave dangers, the implica- 
tions of which only the future can determine. 

That, in. brief, is the record of these five years. And not- 
withstanding the most generous national expenditures and the 
adoption of numerous ambitious experiments, we have not 
succeeded as yet—as a matter of fact, have not made any sub- 
stantial progress—in establishing an economy of plenty al- 
though every essential component is within our reach. Scarcity 
still prevails on far too broad a front throughout the land. 
Too many have too little. ‘—Too many have not even the op- 
portunity to work. And for that, there is no justifiable reason. 

It seems clear that the time has now been reached when 
the community has a right to demand that the intelligence of 
the nation’s representative leadership be brought to bear in 
the closest of cooperation, that our whole economic position 
may be reappraised and readjusted so as to promote to the 
utmost that sound experience and scientific knowledge may 
make possible, the essential objectives of more things for 
more people, and the opportunity to work. 

Now, what do we mean by ‘cooperation’ and WHY so 
essential? ‘Cooperation’ may be defined as “working together 
for a common cause.”” But something else is needed :—‘‘With 
mutual confidence and respect.’”’ For without mutual con- 
fidence and respect, cooperation becomes impossible. The 
entire effort falls of its own weight. And because it is 
founded on good faith, cooperation is not promoted when 
attempts are made to discredit honest achievement or to 
question unfairly sincerity of purpose. It can not be founded 
upon the principle that accomplishment by either individual 
or institution is necessarily a crime, and the more outstand- 
ing the success, the more stupendous the crime. Coopera- 
tion is a two-sided continuous relationship—it improves with 
time. It cannot be turned on and off at will. Neither does 
it contemplate the relationship of master and servant. It is a 
democratic relationship. Cooperation with mutual respect and 
confidence means, in principle, the council table. An open 
mind. The right to express one’s opinion without reprisal. 
The willingness to consider, with respect, the experience of 
others. It means the essential facts properly coordinated with 
such intelligence and experience as can be brought to bear 
upon the problem. Such a form of cooperation within the 
nation’s leadership is essential if we are to capitalize to the 
fullest extent, our resources in terms of a progressive stand- 
ard of living. It is vital if we are to perpetuate our demo- 
cratic institutions. It is necessary if we are to inject into our 
economy the desired element of stability. It becomes more 
and more essential with the onward march of too much of 
the world towards nationalism. While cooperation is im- 
portant among all the component parts of the economy, it is 
particularly so between government and the management of 
industry, for only thus can the most effective rules be estab- 
lished under which the component parts can function among 
themselves, as well as maintain an economic balance with 
other groups comprising the economy as a whole. And this 
can and must be accomplished without prejudicing the full 
opportunity of free and individual enterprise. 

The viewpoint, the experience and the responsibilities of 
those concerned in government and of those concerned in the 
management of industry and business, are necessarily di- 
vergent. Neither can be expected to understand properly 
the problems, the difficulties, the limitations of the other. 
Therefore, it is only through a frank exchange of view- 





points that a full coordination of national understanding and 
purpose is possible and the maximum contribution made to 
the objectives in which we are all so vitally concerned. 

What is needed, therefore, is a spirit of friendly coopera- 
tion. Whatever form it may take, is immaterial. SOME 
form is the point at issue. That accomplished, it becomes 
necessary that we examine calmly, without prejudice, with 
an open mind, and with all the facts, as to how we are 
managing the greatest business in the world—the American 
national economy. Then we must separate the good from 
the bad. Next, we must aggressively, without prejudice, and 
with a truly scientific approach, search for and determine 
such policies as will best promote the economic and social 
progress of the greatest number of our people—giving par- 
ticular consideration to those who have the least. This can 
be done if we have the will to do it. And a formula can be 
found for the satisfactory solution of the great majority of 
the important business problems that face America today. 
But no such effort can possibly succeed if approached from the 
standpoint of an appeal to the mass emotions of the unin- 
formed. Neither can it be determined by the sacrifice of 
business to the political consideration. On the contrary, 
there must be a full acceptance of the fact that what is now 
needed, before it is too late, is a leadership willing to recog- 
nize certain essential business principles, with an acceptance 
of the fact that neither nation nor individual can build per- 
manently upon a foundation that is not supported by eco- 
nomic law. 

The Temporary National Economic Committee authorized 
by recent act of Congress, offers one form of such coopera- 
tion, which should have industry’s full and aggressive sup- 
port. I do not know what the actuating motives will be 
found to be in the final analysis—the scientific approach based 
upon a real desire to seek the facts, or, just another investiga- 
tion based upon the usual political consideration with the 
usual results. I have noted with interest, the policy as laid 
down by the Chairman of the Committee. I sincerely hope 
that the policy thus enunciated, will prevail. But whatever 
the objective may ultimately turn out to be, it is clearly 
evident that industry has an important responsibility to the 
public interest. An opportunity for real cooperation. But 
that is not the ONLY important thing. Industry has a re- 
sponsibility to itself. An opportunity to tell the facts about 
the evolution and operation of the American system of pro- 
duction. A performance that has astounded the world with 
its accomplishments. One that has produced twice as much 
here as elsewhere for the everyday worker. A system that 
has brought within the reach of the many, the motor car, the 
radio, the telephone and innumerable other conveniences that 
have importantly contributed to widening the horizon of 
vision of the people, and added to both the comforts and 
pleasure of living. Industry must contribute in the most 
intelligent and aggressive manner possible. General Motors 
will endeavor to do that very thing. 

Business is better than it was a year ago. The reception 
of the 1939 models, now being offered by the automotive in- 
dustry, is most encouraging. And while we have as yet no 
way of measuring the depth of the apparently better demand, 
nevertheless we are encouraged by the fact that there is a 
better demand. Employment, therefore, is expanding in our 
industry, and payrolls are increasing. So the influence of the 
automotive industry, contributing as it does on a broad front 
to the productivity of other industries, is being superimposed 
upon the improvement already manifested in business in 
general. Thus everybody feels better. And if we are satisfied 
to confine our vision to the limitation of an ordinary horizon, 
we are well on our way again. But those whose responsibili- 
ties demand an attempt to analyze the “great beyond” and to 
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project their vision into the more distant future, have every 
reason truly to be appalled at the momentous problems and 
dangers that confront us—problems that must be solved 
before we can feel that we are even on a safe, to say nothing 
of a firm and stable, foundation. 


With the most diversified and richest of natural resources, — 


with an unequalled manufacturing technique, a highly eftec- 
tive producing plant, a people willing to work for the things 
they want, and with all the other requirements of a sound 
prosperity, it seems contrary to common sense that millions 
remain unemployed year after year. It seems contrary to 
common sense that under such a set of circumstances a favor- 
able business outlook at the moment should depend upon the 
‘size of the government’s deficit. It just can’t be true that the 
American economy can only be sustained by consuming our 
national assets. Just as long as so many such circumstances 
exist, that you and | know about too well, it is foolish to 
expect a permanent prosperity. The measures to promote 
prosperity are well known. Concerning them there is no 
uncertainty. But as long as they are not recognized as the 
necessary ingredients of a sound and advancing economy, 
and so long as there are superimposed upon our national 
economy, policies that have never stood and never can stand 
the acid test of truth, however politically desirable they may 
seem to be, the results can only be what they are. Sooner or 
later we must learn that to reduce the rich to the status of 
the poor, is to reduce the poor to a still lower level of 
poverty. It will eventually dawn upon our national con- 
sciousness that what the economy needs is still more success 
if it is to have less failure. And when the day arrives, 
whenever it may be, that there appears a disposition to stop 
the extravagant spending of public funds, to put taxation 
on a basis that will encourage private enterprise, to discon- 
tinue political reprisal, to relieve the national economy of the 
things that are essentially wrong, and substitute the things 
that will stand scientific analysis, then there is certain to be a 
real forward movement in this country, and a business activity 
based upon a real foundation—such as we have never seen 
before. 

If we are to analyze our present industrial situation with a 
view to stimulating progress, it is essential that we should 
first determine our forward objective. To my way of think- 
ing, that might be stated in the following: 


ac 


Progress is measured by the advancement, socially 
and economically, with stability, of the American worker 
—those who work either for wage or salary—those who 
are dependent upon their own individual effort.” 


— 


believe this objective to be in harmony with the desires, the 
hopes, and the ambitions of everyone—the most selfish, the 
most liberal. There are none who should not subscribe to 
this objective. It certainly should be acceptable to the 
American worker. It is distinctly in harmony with the efforts 
of those who sincerely believe social reform more important 
than economic progress or even stability. It should be ac- 
ceptable to the capitalist whose very existence lies in an 
opportunity for the employment of his resources. It should be 
supported by those concerned with government, whose re- 
sponsibility to the common good is directly involved. 

It is important that we develop a formula to guide us 
intelligently in determining what we should do, as well as not 
to do, in our efforts toward this objective—industrial sta- 
bility with progress. Much confusion in thinking, much 
contradiction in action, will thus be avoided. Such a formula 
might be expressed as follows: 


First: Progress toward our objective is measured by 
our ability to reduce the real prices of goods and services. 





Second: We must maintain the broadest possible 
spread between annual income and the cost of the 
necessities of life. 


Now we have our objective and a formula to guide us 
toward that objective. So let us build, as far as time permits, 
a “Pattern for Industry” around the formula, which ‘pattern’ 
may be expanded on as broad a front as desired. 

Now, what are the components of industry? First, the 
workers, productive and administrative. Then the stock- 
holders; and the government has a part. But that it not all! 
All together, they constitute perhaps the most important 
group—those that consume the products of industry—the 
consumer, the forgotten man. 

I believe that the real problem with which we are strug- 
gling in industry today is the establishment of the rules of 
procedure, and the more intelligent distribution of the pro- 
ductivity among the groups, as well as within each group. A 
lack of appreciation of the fundamental principles involved, 
too often takes us away from, rather than toward, our ob- 
jective. 

First, we must recognize that more can not be taken out 
than is put in. We can not get something for nothing. Too 
few apparently appreciate that fact. Next, there is a true 
economic balance among the various groups described, and 
the economic forces are undergoing constant change, but that 
balance, when once established and maintained, leads to the 
maximum productivity—all then get the most. Since so 
many think the wage scale is a matter of the generosity of 
the employer, suppose, for illustration, we increase the par- 
ticipation of the workers’ group through an increase in the 
hourly wage. What happens? Prices must rise unless some 
other share is reduced. And if higher prices result, there is 
no gain to these wage-earners. The increased wages will be 
absorbed by the increased prices. Moreover, the ability to 
buy of a large group of consumers whose incomes have not 
been increased will be impaired—the farmers and salaried 
and professional groups. Thus an arbitrary increase in the 
wage rate, contrary to the common belief, very seldom ac- 
tually increases purchasing power, because prices invariably 
rise. 

While we can not take more out of any production unit 
than we put in, we can get more out if we put more in. 
And here is one of the most important observations I want to 
make: The only economically sound way toward our objec- 
tive; namely, the advancement, socially and economically of 
the American worker, is through increasing the efficiency of 
industrial enterprise. ‘That is the way to an economy of 
plenty. I again repeat, it is the only way. This approach 
demands both a higher standard of operating technique and 
more efficient instruments of production. In other words, 
we must encourage a more intensive capitalization of tech- 
nological progress. We must increase the productivity per 
worker. Then the higher wage rate can be sustained without 
increasing prices, and should result in reduced prices. In- 
creased wages then buy more. Lower prices then bring goods 
and services within the reach of more buyers. Industry is 
expanded. The standard of living advances. An acceptance 
of this simple economic truth would be a real forward step. 

Now suppose we determine the relationships within the 
groups so as to insure the maximum productivity. Suppose 
we aggressively capitalize technological progress, thus making 
possible higher wages and lower prices. A very important 
consideration still remains. How are we to distribute the 
workers’ share, whatever it may be? How many workers 
shall there be and how many hours shall they work? Here 
is what our formula says: 
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‘“\We must maintain the broadest possible spread be- 
tween annual income and the cost of the necessities of 


life.” 


Sharing the work, is a deflationary policy. It should apply 
only in a great emergency. It is economically unsound and 
socially undesirable. It is most unfair to all workers. It 
tends to reduce all to a level of mediocrity. All have less. 
It reduces the spread between the essential cost of living and 
income. And to that spread we must look for purchasing 
power to make possible more things for our workers—more 
luxuries—and for increased employment for more workers, 
necessary to produce the additional goods and services inci- 
dent to this higher standard of living, and to absorb the job 
losses due to better technology. Here is what we must do. 
Distribute the available work among that number of workers, 
and no more, who can be assured the desired standard hours 
of employment for the maximum possible part of the year. 
Only by so distributing the workers’ share can we insure the 
maximum employment for the greatest number. As we re- 
duce the standard working week, while we move toward 
greater leisure, we must accept a lower standard of living. 
Unless again, the economic effect is otherwise offset—unless 
productivity is maintained and increased. 

Not long ago an important public official made an astound- 
ing statement. Here is about what he said: “The problem of 
unemployment can be solved if we do the necessary things :— 
Reduce the number of working hours; pay the same amount 
of wages for the reduced number of hours—hence more jobs 
for more workers, and more purchasing power.” 

And unfortunately too many so believe. That is why an 
understanding of the principles is so important. 

There is another important phase of the worker’s participa- 
tion—confusion between the hourly wage rate and the an- 
nual income. We must think more in terms of annual in- 
come. Too high an hourly rate may well mean less annual 
income because of the effect of the increase in prices on con- 
sumption. General Motors wage rate today is +1 per cent 
above the average of American industry and about 30 per cent 
above that of the major industries. In fact, I believe it 
stands at the top, or nearly so, of all wage scales for large 
organizations. There are certain other industries well above 
the average. While the high degree of technology employed 
in many industries justifies a higher relative wage scale, the 
point is reached, and it may have already been passed in cer- 
tain instances, where the further effect of technological 
progress should be reflected in lower prices to bring goods 
within the reach of more buyers—again, the importance. of an 
essential balance for the maximum production of wealth. 

Now I have pointed out the economic significance of lower 
prices. 1 have tried to show how higher wages with lower 
prices, are possible. Now we reach another economic ques- 
tion: Is there any formula which will result in a true measure 
of the economic position of the consumer? In other words, 
how is the price to be determined? There is much discussion 
today about industry’s prices. Some think in times of depres- 
sion, prices should be reduced for the purpose of stimulating 
demand. Consumption is influenced both by economic con- 
siderations involving purchasing power and by psychological 
reactions affecting the willingness to buy. I doubt whether, 
as industry moves down the business cycle, lower prices can 
greatly stimulate consumption until a point of ‘stabilization 
more or less is reached. And further, I believe it to be un- 
sound and impractical to superimpose upon industry, in times 
of stress, and simultaneously, the economic impacts of lower 
prices and reduced volume. I do not believe that sufficiently 
higher prices could be obtained in times of prosperity, due to 
the competitive factor, to offset the great increased losses 











resulting from such a policy in times of depression. Others 
think that prices should be increase in times of depression in 
an attempt to maintain profits or reduce losses. This throws 
the entire impact as to prices on the economic system as a 
whole. It tends to accentuate the depression. It magnifies 
unemployment. It may well increase industry’s losses. Still 
others think that in times of prosperity industry should charge 
all the traffic will bear. 

Prices are based upon costs and profits. In times of sub- 
normal activity costs must fall. Hence prices, likewise. Ex- 
penses must be reduced. Labor should accept a lower hourly 
wage. Lower commodity prices mean reduced material costs. 
The maximum flexibility is vital. Otherwise depressions are 
accentuated in both time and severity. And too many fail to 
recognize this fact. A most uneconomic trend today is toward 
rigidity in both the cost and price structures. There is always 
the greatest resistance to a lower wage rate in depression 
periods. There again, is confusion. We must work toward 
the highest possible annual income through the maximum 
productivity. That may well mean at some point in the de- 
pression period, a lower wage rate, in order to maintain or 
increase workers’ annual income. As a matter of fact, it 
usually does so result. 

I believe the true economic formula in the establishment of 
industry’s prices, should disregard the movement of the busi- 
ness cycle. I believe the impact of a depression, from the 
profit standpoint, should be thrown upon the capital employed 
in industry, having in mind the necessity of an essential 
profit over the business cycle. Without that the capitalistic 
system can not endure. When the statement was just made 
that costs must fall in times of depression, the effect of 
volume was eliminated. The formula that I have just de- 
scribed eliminates in fact, the effect of the business cycle, and 
insures a reduction in prices in periods of depression in direct 
relation to costs, unaffected by the adverse effect of volume. 

There are three factors to the formula: First, the effective 
capital in the business—capital employed, in other words. 
Second, volume in terms of unit output on a yearly basis 
taken over a period of time—standard volume, let us call it. 
Third, the profit measured by a percentage return on the 
capital employed. 

The first two are factual. The latter requires some elab- 
oration. It must be determined by the judgment of manage- 
ment and changes through the evolution of circumstances. 
Many factors are involved, such as the standard of tech- 
nology employed ; the character of the product produced; the 
nature of the market available; the general position of the 
producer; the state of competition. With these factors there 
is involved the principle that the return on capital should 
not be more than that amount that will insure, with all the 
factors considered, the maximum productivity of the enter- 
prise over the long range position. 

Now we have our formula. Unit prices must be set at 
such a point with relation to current unit costs as would re- 
sult in the predetermined return on the capital employed at 
the rate of standard volume. ‘That, according to my belief, 
leads to a truly economic relationship at all times. In periods 
of prosperity, aggregate profits will be higher than the 
standard return because of the increased volume over stand- 
ard volume. At the léw point of the business cycle, or in 
periods of depression, profits will be less than at the standard 
rate and it is likely that losses will be sustained as a result 
of the failure of volume to reach the standard level. 

Thus my ‘pattern’ as it relates to industry’s prices, con- 
templates three things: (a) throwing the impact of the 
business cycle upon the capital employed in industry, so far 
as profits are concerned; (b) insuring an average rate of 
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profit to the enterprise over the business cycle determined by 
individual circumstances, and (c) eliminating in the factor 
of cost as affecting prices, the influence of varying rates of 
volume. Thus, prices in depression periods would be lowered 
because the base factors, such as wages, expense, materials, 
are normally lower and the cost and profit factors disregard 
varying volume. Conversely, in times of prosperity, prices 
would increase only as the base factors affecting costs increase. 
And only to that extent. Hence such a formula as I suggest 
stimulates demand in the lower part and permits sound ex- 
pansion in the upper part of the business cycle. That is as 
it should be. 

Now, besides the workers and the customer there are other 
groups that should be mentioned, although time prevents 
discussion—the government and stockholders. The admin- 
istrative group—salaries, may be disregarded in this discus- 
sion because of its negligible economic effect on the other 
groups. In General Motors, for instance, the total compen- 
sation of 184 of the most important management executives 
in 1937 amounted to 134 cents per dollar of total payroll or 
'4 of a cent per dollar of business volume. The province of 
government should be to maintain an equal opportunity—a 
fair field for each of the groups to operate together with the 
maximum degree of productivity and in relation to other 
groups of industry. And again, with other forms of enter- 
prise. On this assumption, it is clear that government, being 
more or less in a judicial position, should not compete. Gov- 
ernment should establish rules insuring fair dealing, one 
group as against another. Its rules should be just, clear and 
definite. They should be defined by law—-not by bureaucracy. 
Government should conduct its operations so that its charge 
for services is the minimum. After all, it is an overhead ex- 
pense superimposed on the production machine. Its bill for 
services should be rendered in such form as to encourage the 
establishment and the maintenance of a truly economic bal- 
ance between all the other groups. That, in brief, is my con- 
ception of some of the functions of government in industry. 

But what about the capital group? The general impression 
is, that the profits of American industry are so generous as to 
permit their distribution or dissipation in various ways— 
such as higher wages, profit participation of workers, higher 
taxes, lower prices. Today, profits are a target, politically. 


Large profits, particularly so. But profits, in dollars, mean 
nothing unless considered in relation to the business from 
which they emanate—the volume of that business and the 
capital employed. The facts are, that about 40 per cent of 
the corporations report, in times of relative prosperity, no 
profit whatsoever. And if we take a period of years constitut- 
ing a representative business cycle—1928 through 1937, for 
instance, the average annual return on capital employed of 
400 representative industrial organizations in the United 
States, was 614 per cent. It can be said, as a general rule 
that the. return on capital over the business cycle of American 
industry is no more than sufficient to maintain the investment 
under the capitalistic system. There are exceptions, of course. 
It is probable that if profits were greater, progress would be 
accelerated. An adequate profit is essential to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of a strong and virile business or- 
ganization. 

The picture is now complete so far as is possible this noon 
without overstepping your hospitality. Let me repeat what I 
have said so many times before . . . the opportunities for ac- 
complishment in this wonderful country of ours, are un- 
limited . . . greater today than ever before in our long history 
of accomplishment. Of this, | am sure. That being the 
case, should we be optimists or pessimists? As to today and 
perhaps tomorrow, there is no doubt. But that is superficial. 
Looking at the question in its broadest implications, we must 
base our opinion not on any lack of faith as to the great op- 
portunities as we move into the future, nor upon so many 
things we see today that disconcert us, but rather upon 
whether we believe, in the final analysis, there will come 
about—and before it is too late—an awakening of the con- 
sciousness of the American people as to what constitutes the 
truth in these great questions which so vitally affect their 
well being, and a realization that the only real road to 
MORE THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE, EVERY- 
WHERE—a higher standard of living with the greater 
stability that all so earnestly desire—is through demanding 
those policies that truly promote the production of more and 
more and ALWAYS more wealth. And that in that process 
there is involved certain essential elements — WORK, 
GREATER EFFICIENCY and COOPERATION. 


I thank you for your kind attention! 


Some Implications of Recent Legislation 


THE SUPER-MAN ADMINISTRATOR 
By ROSCOE POUND, former Dean of the Harvard Law School 
Before Investment Bankers Association of America, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va., October 29, 1938 


ORTY years ago a speaker on such an occasion, when 

he was called on to speak of American institutions, at 

once struck a note of resounding eulogy. As the last 
step in.a long course of evolution of free institutions, ours 
were the best that man had known. We could look upon them 
with just pride as the culmination of enlightened progress of a 
free people. Thirty years ago the note had changed. A 
speaker on such an occasion felt bound to aggressive criticism 
of some details, while glorifying the principles of our insti- 
tutions. He felt bound to single out certain of the details 
for vigorous attack and then to follow with an exposition 
of some single specific remedy, to be put in force at once at 
the next session of the legislature—very likely with the 
detailed draft of the necessary bill added in an appendix. 
This bill was guaranteed to set everything right by its intrin- 





sic force and wisdom. Twenty years ago the note had changed 
once more. The speaker who conformed to the fashion of 
that time felt bound to utter a high and solemn note of 
warning. Our institutions were not only sound in principle, 
as we had always believed them to be, their details, in which 
those principles were realized, were precious possessions com- 
mitted to our care to be zealously preserved from every 
form of question, from every project which threatened 
alteration or abrogation. They were beset with dangers. 
Heretical teachers, newcomers imbued with wrong ideas 
derived from the institutions of other lands, and agitators 
at home were undermining them. Alien ideas were being 
propagated. Un-American ideas were being taught and writ- 
ing were in circulation from which they were acquiring a 
wide currency. If these doctrines, subversive of American 
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ideals, American political principles and American institu- 
tions were suffered to be disseminated, if they were not thor- 
oughly stamped out, the destruction of our institutions would 
carry down with them all civilization in a general wreck. 

Today something of all this may still be heard at times 
according to the occasion. But we have for the most part 
ceased to be alarmed about our institutions or to care what 
may happen to them. The dominant fashionable note just 
now is one of change. Everything has changed. All that we 
had learned in five generations of political and economic 
and legal experience has become obsolete. The inventive 
skill, the resourcefulness in business device on which we had 
prided ourselves, has ceased to be significant. If we are still 
to adhere to democracy, we must preserve democracy by 
building all our institutions anew. The very nature of our 
people, if not indeed of all mankind, has changed. What had 
been deemed virtues are but discarded Victorian inhibitions. 
What had been thought individual rights are but outmoded 
claims which can no longer be admitted. What had been 
regarded as constitutional guaranties are at most pious exhor- 
tations. They had often been misused by reactionary judges 
who took seriously what were mere verbal formulas, not 
to be accorded a fictitious weight because they happened to 
be announced in the text of the Constitution or to have been 
supposedly settled by a long course of judicial decision. Mere 
words, wherever they may be found, are not to be allowed 
to stand in the way of administrative leadership toward new 
goals. 

Perhaps this fashion may in time prove to have been as 
transient as were its forerunners. But I am not here to 
urge return to any of those fashions of the past. Nor am I 
here to spread the gospel of some new fashion. I am not 
here to urge a return to the economic ideas of the last cen- 
tury nor to call for repeal of the laws which have been put 
upon our statute books in the past forty years. I am not 
presenting some ambitious plan to remedy all the abuses of 
our political and economic life by a great act of legislation 
to be introduced in the appropriate legislative body next Jan- 
uary. I am not here obeying a call to prophesy or to warn. 
But much less am I inclined to admit that in the present 
decade in the twinkling of an eye we were all changed; that 
there was over night a complete breach of historical con- 
tinuity ; that all need of constitutional guarantees and checks 
and balances suddenly ceased and an era of enlightened execu- 
tive administrative omnicompetence supervened out of a clear 
sky. What I shall essay is a more humble role of diagnos- 
tician. I shall ask what are the implications, or perhaps bet- 
ter, what are the presuppositions, of recent legislation, state 
and federal, which reflects in action the fashionable mode of 
thought of the moment as to economic, political and legal 
institutions. 

Certain ideas had been developed in our polity through 
experience developed by reason and reason tested by experi- 
ence. One of the chief of these ideas was the idea of balance. 
No doubt this is a hard idea to keep in mind in an age of 
rush and hurry and manifold distractions. Any one other 
than a skilled juggler finds it difficult to keep two balls in 
the air continuously at the same time. On the same prin- 
ciple it is difficult to keep in mind more than one idea at a 
time. Yet to understand our government one must do this. 
Indeed, this idea of balance is inseparable from a well ordered 
society. At least in the English-speaking world we must have 
a balance between stability and change, between the general 
security and the individual life, between socicty and the 
individual, between regimented cooperation and free individ- 
ual initiative and activity, between nation and state, between 
state and neighborhood, between legislative and executive 
and judiciary. It was the need of such balances, in the bad 





political and economic conditions following the Revolution, 
which compelled the drawing up and adoption of the Consti- 
tution. It is the achievement of these balances which has 
made it possible to govern a whole continent by one politi- 
cal organization for a century and a half, marked by expan- 
sion in area and in population beyond what the framers could 
have conceived, by internal conflict and civil war, and by pro- 
found changes both in the make-up of the population and in 
social and economic conditions. 

It is a mistake to think of balance as an obsolete idea of 
the eighteenth century. It is a mistake to think it something 
belonging only to a past era of small, simple things. The 
bigger, the more complex a society, the more and more com- 
plex the relations of groups and associations calling for a 
weighing and valuing of their claims, the more complicated 
becomes the task of adjusting their conflicting and overlap- 
ping interests and clashing activities. Hence men are driven 
to an omnicompetent state, to a superman leader, to an ad- 
ministrative absolutism unless they can maintain a system of 
balance. Otherwise there is an anarchy of struggling inter- 
ests in which the offhand adjustments for the time being take 
the form of giving in to the more ruthless or more insistent 
or more unreasonable. 

It is no more possible to cure all the ills which are inci- 
dent to the conduct of business in a big country, in an age 
of big things, in a complex social and economic order, by a 
regime of complete administrative regulation than by one of 
complete legislation, covering all the details of conduct with 
detailed rules, or by one of complete absence of regulation and 
unrestrained private individual initiative. 

Another idea which had held a chief place in the polity 
of English-speaking peoples was that one will was not to be 
subjected arbitrarily to the will of another. More specifi- 
cally the idea was that no one was to be subject to arbitrary 
action of those who wielded the power of politically organized 
society. As the great preacher of the Pilgrims put it, we were 
to be with one another, not over one another. This was the 
idea behind our bills of rights and behind the doctrine our 
legal historians have been calling “the supremacy of the 
law”; a doctrine once thought to be the birthright of the 
American but now sneered at frequently by young lawyers 
newly appointed to give counsel to administrative bureaus 
and imbued with the idea of the supremacy of the bureau. 

Still another idea which had governed our polity was dis- 
tribution rather than centralization of the powers of govern- 
ment. This was an application of the idea of balance. It 
was an idea of parcelling out of authority among coordinate 
agencies of government, defining the limits of the power con- 
ferred upon each distributee, and keeping each within those 
limits by rules of law judicially declared and administered. 
In the last century we thought of this distribution of powers 
as something involved in the very idea of freedom. Today 
it is scouted as something belonging to the slow going days 
of the past and is disappearing before a tendency to give 
bureaus and boards and commissions all the powers of gov- 
ernment without limitation or reservation. 

All of these ideas run back to a fundamental idea of free- 
dom or liberty, an idea which has not merely ceased to be 
entertained in advanced and self-styled liberal circles but has 
become distinctly unfashionable if not wholly repudiated. 
Cicero said we were slaves of the law in order that we might 
be free. Today we are to be the slaves of administrative 
officials in order that we may preserve democracy by com- 
mitting demos to the rule of unchecked or merely self-checked 
discretion. The giving up of what had been the basic ideas 
of our polity and of the fundamental idea on which they 
rested, if indeed we mean consciously and seriously to give 
them up, is so radical a departure as to justify the new faith 
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in the gospel of change. The shifting from an idea of a free 
people to one of a people divided into two classes, one of 
tribute payers and one of pensioners of a regime of bureaus 
controlled ultimately and absolutely by one exalted ruler, 
quite justifies those who hold that a new era is at hand and 
that the break with our past is complete and irrevocable. 

Undoubtedly, in common with the rest of the world, we 
in the United States carried the idea of liberty and its corol- 
laries much too far in the latter part of the last century and 
in the immediate past. The conception of having every one 
free to do as he liked with no more restraint than was essen- 
tial to enable other men to do as they liked, so far as these 
two could be reconciled by a universal law was excellently 
adapted to the pioneer conditions of our formative era. Car- 
ried to an extreme, as the one thing to be regarded in an 
urban industrial society it obviously left interests of the first 
moment unprovided for or inadequately provided for. So, 
too, we carried too far the idea of checks upon the exercise 
of governmental authority and overworked the machinery of 
judicial review of governmental action with reference to 
constitutional limitations. When I came to the bar in 1890 
almost every item of executive or administrative action as a 
matter of course encountered an injunction. But a reaction 
had begun a decade before. About 1880 there were signs of 
a shifting of the judicial view as to what is exclusively 
judicial, and at the end of that decade the setting up of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission marks the beginning 
of a rise of administrative justice which has gone on by leaps 
and bounds in the twentieth century, and especially in the 
current decade. This reaction was inevitable. But Spencer 
tells us that action and reaction are equal and in opposite 
directions, and that general philosophical proposition has 
been demonstrated abundantly in the present connection. As 
we were going much too far in one direction fifty years ago, 
we feel bound to go too far to the same extent in the oppo- 
site direction today. 

From the idea that all things will inevitably work them- 
selves out by experience and that planning and creative law- 
making are futile, an idea generally received in that latter 
part of the nineteenth century, we have been going to the 
other extreme of an idea that nothing will work out by 
experience but that all things must of necessity be planned 
by legal or political or economic or social super-experts and 
cannot with safety be left to any but a governmental process 
of trial and error. From an idea of the individual as a self- 
sufficient economic unit, we have been swinging to the oppo- 
site extreme of an idea of the complete interdependence of 
individuals, to be promoted by dependence upon the national 
government. The old doctrine of the king as father of 
his country, has been newly interpreted. The government is 
thought of as an anxious mother directing the nurse to go 
upstairs and see what Tommy is doing and tell him not to 
do it. From an extreme of jealousy of administration and 
hampering of it by judicial scrutiny and tying up of every 
important administrative act by injunction, we have been 
going to a no less extreme confidence in administrative agen- 
cies. Almost every activity has been put under the control 
of some one of them, and that control tends constantly to 
increase, to be relieved of legal limitations, and to be freed 
from effective judicial review. Along with this there has 
sprung up a growing belief in administration as something 
above and beyond law, as something good in itself, to be 
cultivated for its own sake; a type of doctrine which I have 
been calling administrative absolutism. 

Behind this doctrine of administrative absolutism is Karl 
Marx’s doctrine of the disappearance of law. As Marx saw 
it. law will disappear with the abolition of private property. 
The legal ordering of society results from the division of 





society into classes, that is, into those who exploit and those 
who are exploited. It is no more than a device of those who 
exploit to keep those whom they exploit in subjection. Hence 
when classes disappear in a communist organization of soci- 
ety, law, too, will come to an end. “Communism” says a 
Russian exponent of this doctrine . . . “means the triumph 
of socialism over law, for law will wholly disappear with 
the abolition of classes and their opposing interests.” The 
conditions that have made for the development of law in 
social relations are created by capitalism. 

In the Constitution, liberty and property are coupled in 
one guarantee, the guarantee of due process of law; and 
behind that guarantee is law—the Constitution as the su- 
preme law of the land. The Marxian doctrine which rejects 
law rejects it because it secures liberty and property, neither 
of which belong in the communist polity. The rejection of 
liberty by the exponents of administrative absolutism is 
avowed. The rejection of property goes with it in effect, 
whether avowed or not. In the words of a German publi- 
cist, an exponent of extreme ideas of authority, words adopted 
by a Russian exponent of the communist polity as it stood 
before the recent shift toward the right, in the ideal state 
there is to be no law and but one rule of law, namely, that 
there are no laws but only administrative ordinances and 
orders. 

At bottom, then, administrative absolutism involves tak- 
ing away the legal security of liberty and property. But 
while it is taking its time to reach the goal toward which it 
moves, certain other implications or presuppositions require 
consideration. One upon which its adherents lay much stress 
is the assumption of administrative expertness. The business 
man, the industrialist, the judge, are all blunderers. They 
are to be subjected to enlightened guidance of an expert, 
either a board or bureau of experts or an expert employed 
by a board or bureau. Thus the conduct of enterprises will 
conform to an enlightened public interest as revealed to the 
expert by the nature of his office. For it is to be noted that 
the expertness is a purely ex officio expertness. The adminis- 
trative official or agent is not appointed because he is an 
expert. He is an expert because he has been appointed to 
be one. We are told continually that we must look at the 
problems of administration realistically and that the failure 
of courts to take a realistic view is the justification of putting 
administrative determinations beyond the reach of judicial 
review. But if we look at the realities of administration and 
adjudication, there is not, there has never been, there is not 
likely to be any such uniform guarantee of the training of 
administrative officials and their agents and subordinates for 
their tasks as there is in the case of judges taken from the bar. 
At the battle of Balaclava, Lord Cardigan held that he was 
qualified to command a brigade of cavalry in battle because, 
although he had only a barrack yard experience, he held, in 
the days when commissions were purchasable, the Queen’s: 
commission as a general. The famous charge of the Light 
Brigade was not the only mistake of an ex officio expert on 
that occasion. 

Again, administrative absolutism presupposes that admin- 
istrative boards and commissions and agencies can be trusted 
to determine rights without the checks which obtain in the 
judicial process. It presupposes that fair, objective, reasoned 
administrative determinations are assured by the administra- 
tive hunch or expertness, without any of the checks which 
operate to assure fairness and objectivity and reason in judi- 
cial decision. It is assumed that the courts, with all the checks 
of law, of training of the judges, of public records of what 
is done, of review of the action of the single judge by a 
bench of judges, and of professional and academic scrutiny 
and criticism of what they do, cannot be expected to and 
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are inherently unable to reach objective results. For a lead- 
ing exponent of administrative absolutism, who now holds 
a high administrative office, with jus vitae necisque over pri- 
vate enterprise, is likewise in the science of law an exponent 
of a doctrine of psychological determinism. He has asserted, 
in effect, that every item of the judicial process is shaped 
wholly and inexorably by the psychological determinants of 
the individual judge. These determinants are largely undis- 
coverable and hence judicial action is only in appearance and 
in pretence uniform and predictable. Such a theory of law 
in the hands of an official empowered to apply law of his 
own making in his own way speaks for itself. But it is 
another presupposition of administrative absolutism that a 
reasonable adjustment of relations and regulation of conduct 
may be attained by putting the guiding and regulating agency 
in the position of a party to controversial situations, like 
the man who intervenes in a brawl, not to stop the fight but 
to go in and take part in it on the side of one of the com- 
batants. Many examples might be cited. But one familiar 
to you is the Securities and Exchange Commission becoming 
a party to all important reorganizations, as provided in the 
Lea Bill. 

When lawyers show themselves skeptical as to the possi- 
bilities of administrative absolution under our policy, they are 
commonly told that they are seeking to exclude all discretion 
from the process of determining rights and adjusting rela- 
tions and regulating conduct, and are seeking return to an 
old idea of governing all things by rigid rules, mechanically 
applied, which was given up long ago. But everything de- 
pends upon what is meant by “discretion.” The lawyer 
thinks of a discretion held by law to the limits of the rule 
which commits some judicial action to the judge’s personal 
sense of what is right. He thinks of what he calls a judicial, 
as distinguished from a personal discretion—a discretion gov- 
erned by principles. He thinks of a discretion subject to be 
reviewed in case of abuse, and so held in check by knowledge 
that if a genuine judgment is not exercised in a reasonable 
way the action under the guise of discretion will be set aside. 

Let me be understood. I am not attacking administrations. 
I am seeking to understand the implications and presupposi- 
tions of the administrative absolutism toward which so much 
of recent legislation is tending. Administration must play 
a large part in any polity under the social and economic con- 
ditions of today. It would be idle to argue for any such 
restrictions of the administrative process as prevailed with 
us in the last half of the nineteenth century. The demands 
of an expanding law of public utilities, the requirements of 
modern social legislation, which called for speedy and sure 
enforcement and especially for inspection and supervision, 
and the need of guidance of enterprise before and at the 
crisis of choice of paths or devices, instead of requiring a 
guess as to the legally permissible course and judging of the 
correctness of the guess after the event—all these things 
brought about a rapid and in some connections extreme devel- 
opment of administrative agencies. They helped to produce 
the chaotic condition of boards and tribunals and agencies 
with different powers, subject to different modes of review, 
relieved of review in varying degrees; some with almost judi- 
cial traditions, at the other extreme some with no traditions 
and growing disinclination to hear both sides if possible to 
avoid it; some with powers of legislation, administration, and 
adjudication so far as it is possible to confer them and get 
by the courts; some with power and practice of acting as 
an investigating and accusing body, of advocacy at the hear- 
ings before themselves, with adjudication upon their own 
accusations, and of executing their own decrees—in short, the 
welter from which many scholars, under the influence of 
ideas imported from Europe, seek escape through adminis- 








trative absolutism. But no such drastic departure from our 
constitutional institutions is needed to bring about what 
administrative agencies were needed to achieve. Our judicial 
organization was set up for pioneer communities in which 
little or no administration was needed. Our legal procedure 
inherited from eighteenth-century England, and adapted to 
the rural, agricultural America of our formative era, was not 
at once equal to the task of applying our traditional doctrine 
of the supremacy of the law to rapidly multiplying new 
administrative agencies. Not a little friction and waste 
resulted while administrative agencies were finding them- 
selves and the courts were struggling to apply constitutional 
and legal limitations under an inadequate organization and 
procedure. 

But, we shall be told why not take a realistic view. These 
administrative agencies are with us, they are busy at work 
on every side. They have far more control over actual human 
relations and actual conduct of enterprises than the courts. 
They are tending to be the paramount agency of social con- 
trol in our polity just as they are emphatically the paramount 
agency in Continental Europe. Why not acknowledge this 
and give up kicking against it? To the lawyer the 
reasons for standing out against the tide of administrative 
absolutism are to be found not only in the presuppositions of 
the regime but in certain characteristics which, as he reads 
the reports of cases in which courts in every part of the 
English-speaking world have been called on to review admin- 
istrative action, seem to be universal. 

One of these characteristics is a bureaucratic disregard of 
the maxim “hear the other side.””’ Even when the statute 
setting up an administrative agency expressly requires a 
hearing it has happened frequently that the bureau or com- 
mission has acted without any hearing of interested parties 
and without any real findings of fact. This tendency has 
appeared in England and in Australia as well as with us. 
Again, there has been both with us and in England a marked 
tendency to decide on the basis of matters not before the 
administrative tribunal; to act on evidence not produced, or 
on secret reports of inspectors or examiners with no guar- 
antee of a complete or impartial inspection or examination. 
There has even been a tendency to act on second-hand state- 
ments of general repute, opinion and gossip, sometimes trace- 
able to preparation in advance by one of the parties, without 
opportunity to the party adversely affected to cross examine 
the sources of opinion. This sort of thing is especially mani- 
fest in connection with a tendency to make determinations 
on the basis of pre-formed opinions and prejudices. A bureau 
easily comes to consider the administrative determining func- 
tion one of acting rather than of deciding. It easily comes to 
apply to the determining function the methods of the direct- 
ing function. Administrative agencies are peculiarly subject 
to political pressure and thus tend to do what “will get by” 
at the expense of the law. Where they have rule-making 
powers, they operate under none of the checks that obtain 
in the case of legislative law-making. There is as like as not 
no notice to the affected parties till the rule is made. When 
there is a hearing it is not unlikely to be merely to comply 
in form with statutory requirements, the rule having been 
prepared before the hearing instead of growing out of it. 
It has even happened that a prosecution for violation of an 
administrative rule has gone to the highest court of the land 
before it was discovered that the rule on which the adminis- 
trative agency called for prosecution had no existence. More- 
over, administrative rule-making, as was brought out more 
than once under administrative enforcement of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act, has a tendency to the making of arbi- 
trary rules for bureau convenience at the expense of impor- 
tant interests. 
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But what most troubles the lawyer is the union of rule- 
making, investigation, advocacy, and adjudication in one 
bureau and not infrequently in practice in one person. This 
is supposed to be required for efficiency. There was much 
experience of this under prohibition. The zeal to get results 
at whatever cost was not the least of the features of that 
regime that brought the administration of the law into dis- 
repute and disfavor. The same phenomenon may be seen in 
the parole boards in more than one jurisdiction. ‘The inability 
of those interested to find out what the rules are or what 
rules are the basis of action, the large powers confided to 
the boards and the arbitrary exercise of them have brought 
on violent prison outbreaks more than once and in more 
than one jurisdiction. 

Another feature of administrative absolutism which trou- 
bles the lawyer is the exercise of jurisdiction by deputies. 
Administrative determination of appeals from the action of 
administration subordinates is frequently a one man review, 
it may even be a review by a secretary of the official with 
reviewing jurisdiction, or a rubber stamp review of the 
action of subordinates by those subordinates themselves. Judi- 
cial review is review by a bench of judges and there is no 
such thing as a judge exercising his reviewing authority in 
any other way than in person. 

| have spoken of administrative determinations. But when 
we turn to administrative guidance, the primary function of 
administration, we find phenomena which are equally dis- 
turbing. One is a tendency to force theories upon those sub- 
ject to administrative regulation. Those who for the time 
being shape the policies of administrative bureaus compel 
indirectly by denial of facilities of the mails or of interstate 
commerce a molding of the conduct of enterprises or of busi- 
ness to the patterns fashionable for the moment with the 
“experts” of the bureau—often doctrinaire theories with no 
experience behind them. In the same way legislation may 
impose punitive taxation to enforce a theory upon enterprise 
where acceptance of it would not be compelled directly. How 
far this may go is illustrated by the Maloney Bill in which it 
is proposed to license all corporations that can be reached 
under the powers of the federal government. That this would 
subject every corporation of much consequence to regulation 
by a national as well as a state master is obvious. That much 
regulation is indicated for many situations in corporate man- 
agement is clear enough. But subjection of corporate busi- 
ness to bureau control, under the conditions of today means 
subjection substantially of all business to such control, since 
all businesses of much significance transcend state lines. To 
commit the whole business of the country to the control of a 
bureau at Washington, in view of the tendency of adminis- 
trative bureaus to disregard jurisdictional limits, to seek to 
extend continually the sphere of their action, and to push 
their regulatory powers to the limit, is something that should 
give us pause. Is there anything in experience of bureau- 
cratic management to indicate that it will prove better than 
a legally controlled private management? But in a widely 
held current view as to legislation and administration, exper- 
ience in our past is an irrelevant consideration. 

What needs to be thought of in connection with bureau 
control of all business and legislative indirect control by puni- 
tive taxation is the implication that there is need of remodel- 
ing the social order at once and that it is the task of the fed- 
eral government to carry out this remodeling. If we are sure 
of this the question still remains whether the details of the 
task are wisely committed to subordinates in administrative 
bureaus instead of being formulated directly by legislative 
lawmaking. For as the legislative setting up of administra- 
tive agencies goes on, there is want of any consistent system 
of regulation. Indeed, the tendency to administrative abso- 





lutism leads to such want of system. From that standpoint 
there is no objection to requiring practices of private busi- 
ness to which government business competition is not sub- 
jected. When regulation is simply the application of arbi- 
trary will, without the check of constitutional or legal limi- 
tations judicially enforced, the government may demand that 
business recognize and adhere to what are pronounced fair 
business practices, while it violates them all as it may choose. 
It may insist, for example, upon a theory of “full disclosure” 
as applied to private business operations and yet adopt prac- 
tices in contravention of that theory. It may compete with 
private business without being subject to legal rules or stand- 
ards of fair competition. That the presupposition of all this 
is that private business is something which is to disappear in 
the administrative remodeling of the social order does not 
disturb the advocate of administrative absolutism. But are 
the American people prepared to admit that presupposition? 
Much could be overlooked in the necessarily crude begin- 
nings of administration in a land where it had been unknown 
on any large scale. But administrative regulation is now 
old enough in the United States to know what it is doing 
and why it is doing it. 

The béte noir of the proponents of administrative abso- 
lutism is judicial review enforcing the constitutional guar- 
antee of due process of law. There is constant pressure by 
administrative bureaus upon legislative bodies to tie down 
review so as to make it practically ineffective or to do away 
with it altogether. As the latter course is not constitutionally 
admissible, the plan of the moment is to evade the constitu- 
tion by making an apparent concession to it in setting up an 
administrative appellate tribunal permitting administration 
to review itself. The purposes of administrative bureaus are 
too high for judicial consideration according to the narrow 
standards of the law. The methods of carrying out those 
purposes must be determined by the purposes themselves and 
not tied down by such legalistic ideas as hearing both sides, 
acting upon evidence, or basing determinations on definite 
findings of fact. Without effective provisions for a record 
as the basis of review the review by an administrative appel- 
late court cannot achieve the purposes of review as a check 
upon administrative action. If the tribunal is to be a real 
court, it will be no more acceptable to the advocates of 
administrative absolutism than the ordinary courts, and it 
will merely multiply courts in a time of judicial organiza- 
tion calling for unification and simplification rather than for 
adding new tribunals. If it is not to be a real court, the 
whole purpose of review of administrative action is given up. 

Moreover we must note that we are coming to adminis- 
trative dictation, to bureau dictation, in place of the regula- 
tion and guidance with which we started. Take, for instance, 
the Barkley Bill with its “approval theory” as compared 
with the “full disclosure” theory of the law establishing the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Excessive adminis- 
trative rule-making, not merely sanctioned but invited by 
legislation, takes the place of the excessive legislative law- 
making so much complained of a generation ago. In the 
time of what was called the “rain of law,” the idea was 
that the words “Be it enacted” justified everything that fol- 
lowed. Legislative over-prescribing of detail, of which the 
New York Code of Civil Procedure, running to over three 
thousand sections was the classical example, has been given 
up. But its place has been taken by administrative rule-mak- 
ing after the same pattern, and legislation goes on giving the 
widest powers of such delegated lawmaking. You will think 
at once of the detailed provisions in both the Lea and the 
Barkley Bills in which there is an attempt, through elaborate 
definitions, to eliminate all improper or collusive relations 
with the matters to be determined. Such definitions have 
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never succeeded in achieving the results expected of them. 
Nor are such methods in themselves preventive. Adminis- 
trative rule-making on this model is very common. 

Today zeal to regulate by rules is carried as far in one 
direction as zeal to leave everything unregulated was carried 
half a century ago. Regulation has become fetish as free- 
dom from regulation was in the last century. Both regula- 
tion and freedom from regulation are means toward ends. 
Neither is something intrinsically absolutely good, to be 
carried to its potential limits for its own sake. Neither 
is something intrinsically absolutely bad, to be utterly 
done away with. But the outcome of excessive regulation 
must be a bureaucratic control of business, presupposing it 
incompetent to conduct itself, directed toward an ultimate 
condemning of business not merely to regulation but to 
abolition. 

It is not mere toryism to protest against institutional 
waste. It is as reprehensible as any form of irreparable waste. 
To look only at our own country, the deprofessionalizing of 
the professions, on the basis of doctrinaire false democracy, 
which went on at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
was a bit of needless waste which we only began to repair 
after a hundred years, but which has bad results in the admin- 
istration of justice today in every large city in the land. The 
complete decentralization of banking under Andrew Jackson 
was another bit of waste, which has given us banking crises 
at regular intervals, while in the rest of the world the banks 
stand firm under economic depressions. After one hundred 
years this waste is far from repaired. Schemes for remaking 
the social order by substituting state capitalism for the free 
capitalistic system of the past, whether consciously planned 
or unconsciously involved in the drift of administrative abso- 
lutism and bureau dictatorship, are likely to do no more than 
bring about like institutional waste. Economic institutions 
are not the least important of the institutions of civilized 
society. 

My field is law. The recent legislation which appeals to 
me for study is that which has to do with the adjustment of 
human relations and ordering of human conduct which had 
been supposed to be the domain of the law. With another 
type of recent legislation, which involves piling up of a huge 
public debt with no apparent limit and no provision for pay- 
ing it, with reckless expenditure, subsidies, lavish distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of taxation through all manner of proj- 
ects whereby a permanent body of dependents on public 
employment is created, I have no special competence to 
speak. But a type of recent legislation, growing continually 
in volume and importance, threatens to supersede the law 
over substantially its whole domain. This type, and the 
administrative absolutism on which it seems to depend for 
its functioning, and the super-administrators and super-men 
executives which it presupposes come within my field of study. 
It is to this type and what it implies that I am inviting 
your attention. 

It is a common device of the adherents and proponents 
of administrative absolutism to set up a straw man, label it 
with the name of those who question their doctrine, and 
proceed vigorously to belabor that straw man. If one chal- 
lenges administrative justice, administrative lawmaking, ad- 
ministrative investigation, administrative advocacy before 
itself, and administrative dictation of its theories for the 
moment, concentrated in one bureau or one man, he is a 
reactionary. He does not believe in any regulation of the 
conduct of enterprises. He seeks to return to the regime of 
laissez faire. He would hamper administration by subjecting 
it to the legal and judicial straitjacket which was imposed 









on its fifty years ago. A modern, simple, speedy, inexpensive 
mode of judicial review of administrative determination and 
rule-making, along lines now well understood in the reform 
of legal procedure which has gone on steadily for the past 
thirty years, would preserve the substance of the guarantees 
of the Constitution, and leave administration free to do its 
real work within Constitutional limits. There is nothing 
reactionary in such a proposition. It is in the line of progress 
of our administrative law upon American principles. 

The implication, the presupposition of administrative abso- 
lutism is that of every form of autocracy. Indeed, adminis- 
trative bureaus and officials rather than courts have been 
the agents of government by autocrats whereever there has 
been personal as contrasted with constitutional government. 
The Roman emperor was set up as a god. Who could pre- 
sume to match his wisdom against that of a god? The auto- 
cratic king of the seventeenth and eighteenth century cen- 
tralized monarchies ruled by divine right. What were indi- 
vidual rights against right derived from God? The adminis- 
trative bureau rules by right of postulated omnicompetence. 
It presupposed a lack of competence on the part of the rest 
of the community to manage their own affairs, or else that 
there is no such thing as their own affairs. What is individ- 
ual experience or intelligence or resource to match against 
the omnicompetence of an administrative bureau (and the 
delegated omnicompetence of one of its clerks or inspectors or 
investigators) chartered to do what it likes in each case looked 
upon as unique? To complete the regime there is needed 
only a Duce or Fuehrer or super-man administrator to direct 
all of the sub-supermen in a common path. The corollary 
of the proposition that men are not competent to manage 
the details of their private affairs is that they are not com- 
petent to manage public affairs. In the end administrative 
absolutism must stand upon a political absolutism. 
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Propaganda in America 


IS THE AMERICAN PUBLIC A SLAVE OF PROPAGANDA? 


By GEORGE GORDON BATTLE, 4ttorney 
Delivered over Station WMCA, September 19, 1938 


slave to propaganda. So long as we have freedom of 

thought and freedom of expression, including freedom of 
the press in this country, our minds will be free and not 
slave. The object of propaganda is to influence public opinion 
by one means or another, for or against some person or cause. 
So long as legitimate argument or other methods are used, 
there is no objection to propaganda which under these cir- 
cumstances is merely a form of proper advocacy. But, un- 
fortunately, unfair methods are so frequently used that the 
very term of propaganda has come to have a sinister meaning. 
It is an old saying, sometimes attributed to Talleyrand, that 
speech has been given to man in order to conceal his thoughts. 
It is certainly true that in propaganda words are very fre- 
quently used to conceal the truth. With the increasing use 
of the radio, of the press, of the telephone and of the tele- 
graph, the facility for impressing our ideas and our argu- 
ments on our fellowmen has become vastly greater. In 
many respects this condition is an advantage, because it 
makes cooperation easier. But, on the other hand, there is 
great danger that the repetition of untruthful statements or 
of unfair arguments may by the force of what is well called 
damnable iteration tend to make the worst appear the better 
reason. Undoubtedly the use of propaganda is rapidly and 
vastly growing. In finance and in business our untiring 
advertisers on the air and in the press and otherwise are 
constantly and sometimes, I regret to say, unjustifiably 
praising their wares and products to the public. Our Gov- 
ernment itself has its hundreds of press agents and public 
relations counselors who seek to convey in season and out of 
season the most favorable impression concerning the policies 
and the measures of the administration. There is ground for 
apprehension that the American public may become unduly 
influenced by such propaganda. 

As the economic structure of our civilization grows vaster 
and more complex, there is an increasing necessity for regu- 
lation by the Government of our business interests and ac- 
tivities. If we are to preserve our Democratic form of 
Government, this interference by the public authorities in 
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private business must be most carefully watched and criti- 
cized. Otherwise we will be following the example of Italy, 
of Germany, of Russia, and the other States in which the 
Government has in effect taken over the control and in fact 
the management of all business. Nothing is further from our 
American principles and ideals than that we should have a 
despotic or totalitarian administration at Washington, sub- 
jecting all our private affairs to public control, restricting and 
gradually destroying that private initiative and energy to 
which we owe so much and which has made our country 
what it is. One of the most powerful weapons of government 
bent upon such an object is the use of propaganda. By such 
means the public authorities can keep the people in ignorance 
of much that is being done, can give a distorted view of that 
which is being accomplished and thus destroy the influence of 
healthy and independent public opinion. It is well known 
that by such propaganda the totalitarian governments, which 
now unfortunately prevail over so great a part of the earth, 
have prevented free thought and free discussion. In these 
unfortunate countries the people do not know what their 
government is doing. They are not allowed to analyze or to 
criticize any public activities or policies. It will be seen that 
propaganda becomes dangerous only when liberty of thought 
and of debate is limited or destroyed. —The American public 
will never become a slave of propaganda so long as freedom 
of the mind endures. 

Consequently, the only safeguard against such injurious 
and deadly propaganda is to maintain the utmost freedom of 
thought, of debate and of discussion. Never was there a time 
when the phrase (hackneyed though it be) that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty deserved more attention and 
consideration. All thinking men and women agree that it is 
the truth which shall make us free. And we can only learn 
the truth by intelligent and unhampered inquiry and discus- 
sion. If we are to guard against the influence of misleading 
propaganda, we must never relax in our love and our striving 
for freedom of the mind and of the spirit as well as of the 
body. In that sense it has well been said that the cause of 
freedom is the cause of God. 


A Christmas Suggestion 


A subscription to VITAL SPEECHES would be a welcome gift to the man or woman who 
aims to keep posted on the “best thoughts of the best minds,” and to the student who wishes 
to prepare himself for the responsibilities of citizenship. 


If you are already a subscriber you may send in as many more subscriptions as you need at 


special price of $2.00 each. Just send in the list of names and addresses now. 


Bill will follow. 


All the recipients will be advised of your gift if you desire. 





